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PART I-SALES METHODS 
THAT BUILT TRADE 


Retail and Wholesale 
Service 

J^ETAIL business might be described as an or- 
ganization that deals with demand in the 
particular and the lillle. Nothing is too trifling 
to be studied. Th^ individual preference of a 
single customer in a hundred thousand has to be 
understood and met. 

Evei^ passing whim of fashion must be inves- 
tigated to sec where it leads. Mercantile novel- 
ties must be designed in the spirit of a holiday a 
year off. A convenience that will add to the 
comfort of even a small section of the public 
must be developed. Straws show which way the 
trade winds blow, and sometimes the shadows of 
straws. 

Wholesale organization, on the other hand, 
deals with demand in the mass. It takes the 
novelty that may become a future staple, the 
hinted fashion, the odd preference, and develops 
it by use of the most comprehensive, powerf d 
and modern mercantile machinery. 
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jiliiNG GOODS WITH WHAT 
THEY CAN DO 


By A L. MacBain 


A FTER many years spent in perfecting an improved 
^ type of duplicating device, a Kansaa inventor at 
ae$ jemired financial backing to make a number of ma* 
In bis home town, where he waa known, he 
sold the fint machines that he turned out. This 
him a start! 

Ondoally, the business grew. Salewnen were hired, 
bitiated into the merits of the rnattoe, and tumrf 
loose. Ihey met with indififerent success. In Chicago, 
hmibee; he had a representative whose constant cry 

encouragement from the home <^Sce nor for ii^ 
stzqsyioBS of leads, but for machinal. While other 
were unloading th^ir difficulties on the factory, 
lhii‘ etihwBum was bewailing the difficulty of getting 
haachines to satisfy his customers. 

. ^manager of the home office took a run to the city 
how fliis selling was d<mft He found that the 
£oi* iiig dievicc in Chicago ww eh open room, 
waft withotit; eavesdropping that he was able to 
hwMavmiliig# 

n caller who had 
iftftnager’ft aorpriftey 
^i'ilWEWax^ of thS; mefthijfti^ 



liHded lumself most was not etM 
. Wi^n the manager met the salesman and began 
iog wi^ him, his first question was, *^How are you able 
to make so many sales when you seem to be in ignormiee 
ol what the inventor considers the strong points of hiS 
machined' 

The agent’s reply furnished the keynote of the new 
selling campaign by which goods are now rightly msTf 
keted. The star salesman was selling service. 

F igures ha^ on service secured decide men — 
ihert^ofe show ihem^ as did, tins successful salesman, 
vahat your goods dan do, not how they do iU 

**When I go in to sell one of these business devices,’ 
said the salesman, “I am liable to meet a cold-bloodted 
hard-faced man — a man who thinks iif figures. Thos< 
figures are based on service. He has bought labor, ii 
some eases, from the time he was able to work himself 
He does not care whether a girl, for instance, who is t< 
do his folding, is tall or little or big, or of this or tha^ 
imtionality. But she must be able to fold, day in ant 
day out, a certain number of sheets, and do it accu 
rately. 

‘‘When this same man buys a business device doci 
not care about the inventor’s pet point He does mi 
care whether results are secured by a wheel and an agle; 
a wedge, lever or an inclined plane. All that he 
l^ut Is the service that the machine will raider, 
Irimts to know that it will do so much woih in 
out, faithfully and surely, and do it better thihi 
hi^ maehii^ That is 

Sim interw. 

aiik> I seli. X '4o not 'On 

itMtnmeDt Ibgr wIMi wMiiiniiyi 


he earn abotit that 1 arrange nif taking 
pciinta so as to play up the service the device trill give, 
and I translate every argument into terms of iwrviee. M 
I can convince the prospect that we are selling him better 
service than any one else cm offer, I get the order. 
The number of parts in the machine, how they work, 
what the price is, are all minor matters when compared 
with what the device will do. Service is what the buyer 
wants, and service is what he will pay for.*’ 

Prom this angle the entire selling campaign of the 
business was recast. Had its backers known of this 
point of view from the start, early losses would have been 
forestalled — ^losses incurred from trying to sell the ma- 
chine instead of its service. And the company would 
have started under favorable auspices instead of a handi-< 


cap. 

In the manufacture and sale of motor trucks, as an 
instance, the customer is not buying a four-wheeled 
vehicle of a certain weight and equipment, and with a 
specified engine to drive it. He is buying the service the 
vehicle will render. The customer asks what machine 
wfll do the best work at the least cost, as viewed from his 
particular requirements. 

“The cab and taxicab service in New York lost thou- 
isahds of dollars, “ says one of the authorities on auto- 
trucks, “not from the actual operation of the cabs 
themselves, but from the fact that they did not know ho"# 
fet service out of the cabs. These cabs were running 
hours a day. 

todk three mont^ to convince ihe manager oHS 
that it was ec<momy to put in another 
and run his equipm^t ten hours a and 
on the added kvestmenl won|&^ l^ Ipm hah 
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hdttr sendee. These cabs are now run on a ten^hour 
basis and so escape unusual wear and tear. They are 
giving reasonable service, and are making money for the 
first time in their history.** 

The cab company made a false start. If, instead of 
buying merely enough automobiles to do the work, it 
had bought a number sufficient to perform the required 
service and yet “keep alive,** its equipment would have 
been profitable from the start. 

A successful manufacturer of washing machines came 
into the business from the sales end, made a washer to 
fit the demands of the market, rather than cogs and 
wheels that would do certain work, and then put men 
out to sell it. This manufacturer relates an incident 
•which gives his point of view on service. 

* 

C OULD I gel my washing otU at ten o'clock?’* this 
customer asked, after every cog had been explained — 
she wanted results and not mechanical facts. 

“A woman dropped into a hardware store where 
waiters were kept,” he says. “She told the dealer that 
she wanted a washing machine. She had six or seven 
dollars’ with which to buy it. She wanted to pay cash 
and take the machine home. 

“The dealer, seeing a chance for a sure fire sale, 
started in to explain the merits of one of the washers 
that was standing on the floor. He talked for some time 
hbout levers, centrifugal and centripetal forces, the 
cleansing features of hot water in motion, and the ad- 
vantages of a swinging agitation to produce a profuse 
lath^ from soap. He was prepared to keep up tiie 
deshoustration of the machine's fine points for hours, if 
neeeamry. The customer interrupted him. ‘It isn*t 
iinbut the fixings that I want to know. Mm Hester# 



WHAT THE POOPS CAK DO || 

neiglibor across the way, gets her washing out at eleven 
0 clock. If I buy this machine, could I get my washing 
out at ten o’clock T ” 

. She was in the market for a washing machine only if 
it could furnish a service that would enable her to get 
her washing out before her neighbor. 

There is something fascinating about poultry raising; 
but less fascinating to even the poultry raiser of a me' 
chanical turn of mind is the construction of the incu- 
bator that produces the “perfect hatch.” 

It is interesting to trace the “service idea” in the 
selling of hatching devices. Almost invariably the men 
who have the good machines talk “service” to the buyer. 
The purchaser, in many cases, is briefly informed that he, 
will get the required amount of heating and heat con- 
trolling apparatus. He is not loaded up with technical 
terms and engineering descriptions. He is not befogged 
with patent phrases or pseudo-scientiflc sales talk. But 
he is told by constant reiteration that even the most in- 
experienced buyer will get a “sure hatch” with the least 
possible attention to the machine. 

One of the most successful selling methods ever used 
in the incubator line, in fact, was that of the inventor of 
a standard machine, who drove through the country with 
a hatcher in his wagon. Although it was subjected to 
the jolts and jars incidental to travel over rough coun- 
try roads, the machine made a higher-than-average hatch. 
Of the thousands of customers and prospective customers 
who ^ew that the Bardel incubator would hatch while 
being driven over country roads, only a few knew any- 
thing definite about the mechanical make-up of the de- 
The incubator would hatch. That was enough. 

* Today, with dozens of machines competing for sales, 
it la almost invariably found that the big sales are going 
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to tibe men who are selling service and not to those who 
are featuring mechanism. 

*^The one point/ ^ says a successful incubator sal^ 
manager, '^that has done more for our sales than any 
other one factor has been the fact that our improvement 
of product is followed by selling arguments that get the 
service value of the improvement before the customer. 

**For instance, one of the technical points in incubator 
making is heat control. Keep the heat at the required 
point and you get a hatch. Let the heat run a few de- 
grees above or below the hatching point and you kill the 
unhatched chick. When you get a device like ours — 
which by means of electrical control keeps the heat con- 
stant — ^you feature results and not the device that gets 
the results. Even a child can grasp the 4dea that con- 
stant heat gets a sure hatch ; the description of a device 
that gets uniform temperature may be understood only 
with difficulty by a college professor.^’ 

The cement industry has brought into use many ma- 
chmes, each designed to effect the mixing of cement at a 
rate and price which will make their original cost seem 
small. These machines sell at prices ranging from small 
hand machines at a few dollars to pretentious machines 
for contractors, that sell for nearly a thousand dollars. 
These larger machines are especially featured by manu- 
facturers. 

What induces a contractor, builder or constructicm 
man to put down nine hundred dollars for a cement 
mjxerf At least one manufacturer planned answers to 
question before he built his machine. For wedtes hjS 
willed contractors’ crews at work. He timed 
agtandipos and got records-— not of what wprionen 
do, hut what they were actually doing* Then he ;%mred 
in ordfti* to produce a marketable mker^ h^ liad lo 
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tiose i<eqiiired for each operaticm. The time of getting 
the cements stone and water to the machine must be 
cut; the time of loading, processing and dumping the 
batch must be lessened; the time of clearing the dumped 
mixture away must be reduced. 

D esign and »eUing plan were both held up by thit 
manufacturer until he could pvt his finger on the 
specific service his customers wanted. 

On this conclusion both the design and the selling 
plan were built. The finished machine reduced the time 
needed for each operation. Then the salesman had but 
to ask his prospect, ^‘How long does it take to mix and 
dump a batch?’* Usually he continued, ‘‘We can cut 
that time in half for you” — which was the opening talk- • 
ing point. ^And the entire selling campaign Waa 
focused on this service. Every advertisement, every 
letter, every selling point featured it. Design and make- 
up of the product were incidental to the main thought of 
service. 

But it is not only in the specialty field that sales are 
based on results. The retailer also can sell service. A 
hardware man who had a partnership in a thriving busi- 
ness and wanted to get out of the double harness, sold his 
share to good advantage. He had money and experi- 
^ce ; he now needed only the location. Against the ad- 
vice of friends and even of his jobber, he put in a stock 
in a to^ where local hardware men were complaining 
6tat the field was overcrowded and where buyers were 
too careful with their money to give a satisfactory vol^ 
ume of trade. 

new dealer had studied the surrounding eoun^ 
lift ^ecminared it with Ihe field he hed left He had 



ilEiMdd liiinaelf tiiat sales possibilities were ikm^ Uxongli 
fttent His first step was to tell all the eustomers who 
cii&ie into the store that whatever they wanted to boy 
they could boy best at his counters, because only those 
goods were to be handled that gave the best working 
value; in other words, the best service. 

Now, the farmer likes goods that last. He may abuse 
his purchases and let his machinery, for example, stand 
out of doors to depreciate more from rust than from ac- 
tual wear. But he wants durable goods. And that was 
the kind that the dealer undertook to sell. 

Gradually these service points began to have weight. 
Slowly — for the farmer is not to be stampeded — ^this par- 
ticular store began to be headquarters for the long-lasting 
and serviceable goods in the hardware line. The other 
'dealers had failed to sell goods — this dealer was selling 
service and goods. 

H IS predecesgor had given up: hui Hhig rdailer dusted 
off the failure* 8 counters and by showing what his 
stock could do, made the store pay well, 

A haberdasher who had made a small success in the 
outskirts of a city had a chance to secure a leasehold, 
with fixtures, in the city district. The rent, however, was 
almost prohibitive. His predecessor had given up be- 
cause he thought he was working not for himself, but 
for his landlord. 

Belying on his acquaintanceship and the fact that he 
was a member of a number of city clubs, the young man 
— ^in spite of much adverse advice — took over the lease. 
After getting a fashionable and serviceable 8to<^, he 
called on a number of his friends. ‘‘What does it cost 
yw for haberdashery to keep yourself well dressedf' 
IM the question that he put to each man. The answers 


raaged from one hundred doUars to one thousand dol- 
lars a year. 

Then he explained his plan. “If you will give me the 
privilege of keeping your haberdashery in style, I wiU 
make you a figure that will not only save you money, but 
will give you service in addition. I will keep you look- 
ing conservatively prosperous and up-to-the-moment. 
Bills will be rendered monthly. In two months^ time you 
will begin to see that your comfort has not only been 
planned for you, but that you are actually making a 
money saving. “ 

The proposal was so novel that fully eighty per cent 
of those solicited were willing to accept it at once. At 
one sweep the new man secured several hundred per- 
manent accounts — money upon which he could absolutely • 
rely to meet his bills. 

Service made the start, and by continuing that service, 
he laid a foundation for one of the most profitable 
haberdashery stores in the city. 

A LITTLE of you should go into every article that you sdl — 
^sonuthing pleasant, possibly the memory of a friendly 
word or a cheerful smile {kal wiU make the go(^ seem better 
to the customer who rises them. 

Put your personality into your goods. Make the person^ 
wily so cheerful that it will add something of pleasure to the 
purohasej 

If a trademark on an article makes an impression on the 
msnd ef ike user, how much more should he he imprest by a 
smile and a cordial greeting from Ae eateeman. 

The trademark may lead the man to eaUfortke same brand 
gwww he can find it, but the cordiality ej the salesman wiU 
mrw the euston^ bach to the identical store where the eor^ 
aio tu ^ cf me sedesman is to be found, 

—Hubert S. CdEoa 
vice rmUnt, U«lt«d Cifv ItavM 
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HELPING THE CUSTOMER 
BUY MORE 

Bjr George E. B. Putnam 


A dvertising personal in its effect pulls best. I 
you can show a woman that you have somethini 
which especially suits her in style, quality and size, yoi 
are more apt to bring her into the store and make her i 
purchaser than your competitor who advertises in a gen 
eral way. 

The best way to gather information for personal ad 
vertising is to begin at once and take full details of ever] 
sale you make. Get the address of the customer. This ii 
easily done if the goods are delivered. A polite reques 
for the name and address generally brings the desired in 
formation under other conditions. As fast as these sale 
s^ps with addresses are obtained, the information ma] 
be transferred by the cashier to cards similar to thi 
illustration shown (Form I) and arranged alpha 
betically in a suitable box. While, from greater famili 
arity with that branch of retailing, I have used the soil 
ing of i!^oes as an illustration, the system explained I 
applicable as well to all other branches of retailing. 
Have the cards in a convenient size, with space foi 
name of the head of the family. This, when it come 
M hnying, is usually the wife and mother, for she bnyi 
tsx herself and the children, while the man, as a 
ItQm shoes only for himself. Ihis point is cme to 1b 



to tlio cii^mnstanees of each ease. 

Having the name and address of the head of the 
family^ place on the lines below the names of each mem- 
ber of the family to whom you have sold shoes. If you 
can not get their names, simply write “youngest girl,” 
i“son,“ or “little boy,’^ opposite the sales made. When 
j|ou sell a pair of shoes record the size and stock number. 
I This will give you a valuable record for use during 
clearance sales. You can then refer to the cards and 
write a timely letter or circular, stating that you have 



I: Front the iolet divs you can proJUaUy take the d$taU$ of «ao| 
jmdtam and record them aa here ahoum. Salea lettera toriUen 
vnUfii bath your atoek and ^ euakmer*a apeeifie vaarda 




$nd styles that will ht some member of the 
is specific advertising and will be prao- 
personal letter. 

; in prmting and postage ishich this conc^ 



tration brings is worth while, i^d the adoption of the 
card system will be found the easiest way in which to 
keep such a list up to date, for if a customer changes his 
home address it can easily be corrected on the card or a 
new card made. The changes in sizes of the children’s 
shoes should always be noted, for the little feet will 
surely grow, and if the list does not keep pace, errors 
may be made. 

One of the disadvantages with which the retail dealer 
has to contend, is the fact that he may have a large stock 
of a certain style of shoe and yet be out of the one 
size necessary to complete a sale. And he may have 
twenty different styles which fit the customer’s foot, but 
do not suit in some detail or other. 

Many unsuccessful attempts have been made to sys- 
tematize shoe stores and overcome thts difficulty. A 
bright shoe man down in Texas has seemingly solved the 
problem. Everyone is familiar with the appearance of 
the average shoe store. The shoes are in boxes, one pair 
in each box. 

This Texas man has a different plan in operation. He 
has had the first section of his shelving — that nearest, 
the door— arranged into a sample case very similar to 
those used by manufacturers and jobbers selling shoes 
from samples. In this case the retailer places one sample 
of every shoe which be carries in stock. Inside of the 
shoe is placed a card, telling the number of pairs in 
stock by sizes. 

Now, when a customer comes in the salesman does not 
have to take down a dozen or twenty different boxas,* he 
simply takes the customer to the sample ease to pick 
out ibe style desired, A glance at the card shows 
whether or not the desired size is in stock. If it is in 
sto^ the idioe is quickly found and the sale eompl^ed. 
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If the aasortment is badly broken, sample shoe is 
taken out of the case and customers prevented from 
choosing a style in which they can not be fitted. This 
is an advantage in one way, and a disadvantage in an- 
; other, for it would seem to favor the breaking up of 
regular sizes and the accumulation of odds and ends. 
To avoid this, all the broken lines are placed in the 
section next to the sample case, and there is a “PM** 
placed on every pair in that section. “PM** means that 
a premium or a reward of a certain amount of money 
(ranging in shoe stores from 10 to 25 cents) will be 
given a clerk for selling a particular article, which, be- 
ing out of style, or otherwise difficult to dispose of, is 
not likely to be brought to the customer *s attention by 
the average clerk under ordinary conditions, owing to 
the unusual dififeulty of marketing it. This premium 
is an incentive to the clerk to make extra exertions to 
sell these “stickers”. 

The two plans, worked together, enable this dealer to 
work his stocks out very clean and sell nearly fifty per 
cent more goods per hour in busy times than he could 
with the same force and his old methods. 






BELIEVE that our cugUmert and em'ployees fed 
that our bunnete i$ ae ntteh a mailer of pereonality 


iodaif 0$ it wot in the beginning. Behind each traneaction 
ieapertonal guarantee, andwetruetthai behind each etuUmer 
iepenoned intereet in the growth and the p^ecting of a eye- 
tern that eeeke to interpret the pereonal d^ree of ea^ man, 
wemm md ckUd dbo dealt with ut. 


—A. Montgomery Ward 

FMwter. UMirsoiMry Wwd tt Cm 
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TEACHING PEOPLE TO USE 
THE BANK 


By C. J. Golden 

L inn, a prosperous banker of the Pacific northwest^ 
lays his fortune to a scheme which reclaimed thou- 
sands of acres of swamp land in the vicinity of his town. 
The boom which followed the completion of the drainage 
ditch greatly increased the wealth of tjie people of the 
valley. Farmers and business men generally shared the 
new prosperity, but Linn and his bank took the lion’s 
share. Today the Linn bank is the largest in a pros- 
perous city of twenty thousand people. 

‘^Linn,” his friends say, “built the ditch. He made 
the town and the fortunes of its people. We admire the 
foresight which conceived the project and the business 
ability which financed and directed it in the face of 
enormous difficulties. Giving Charley Linn our bum- 
ness is only a slight recognition of the debt we owe 
him.” 

Every banker understands the business value of get- 
ting close to the hearts of the people, but few of th ^ 
ichieve their pui^Kwe, They fail to fully consider tilp 
timidity that rises in the average mind at the 
of the power of money and the complex 
handling it 

They do not realise that many proiqiproiis fipn mp 
and owners of small industries use a bank gparini^ 



simpler because they do not understand its functions and 
res^t what seems a lack of reciprocity from the man 
behind the brass wicket. Most of them have been bor- 
rowers from the bank under conditions that worried 
them from the day the note or mortgage was signed until 
it was paid off. And when their own surplus profits 
begin to pile up and they contrast the two or three per 
cent the bank offers for time deposits (not a few small- 
town banks decline to pay any interest at all) with the 
six or seven per cent they sweated out of their furrows 
in the mortgage days, they feel more than ever that the 
banker is a class apart Personal acquaintance, com- 
mon interests, and some convincing demonstration that 
the banker, “a plain business proposition,” has their 
welfare and the welfare of the town and county at 
heart, are needed to break down this armor of reserve, 
not to say lack of confidence, and turn these neglected 
prospects into depositors. Let them see a neighbor be- 
hind the bronze grills and plate glass, and they are 
likely to look at the bank from a more agreeable view- 
point 

L inn went deep into the moiivea behind cutiomere* 
interede by digging a ditch which brought protperUy 
and eaty time* to the territory hie bank eervee. 

Linn, understanding the rural mind, did what few 
bankers do. He avoided even the appearance of solici- 
tation. His competitors tried to reach the patrons by 
entesring into the lodge and social life of the town. linn 
further than striving for social popularity and 
iq^pearing to have interest in the affairs of clients. He 
aboived by his work that he had his neighbor’s interests 
Slhfiiirt 

he first proposed creating a drainage district^ 
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land owners^ dismayed at the thought of the huge irums 
to be expended, balked at the proposition, although they 
realized in a vague way the benefits to be derived from 
the undertaking. To carry out the plan, it became neces- 
sary to create a special improvement district and bond 
' the lands within it as a source of funds for building. To 
secure the necessary votes, meetings were held at the 
schoolhouse and other public places throughout the val- 
ley. Linn was a prominent figure at all of the gather- 
ings. 

Before meetings he met and chatted with the farmers 
of the locality. Ills explanations, from the platform, of 
the details of financing the affair were always heard 
with attention. After the meetings men in the audience 
who still had doubts remained to( question the speakers. 
Linn, by this means, not only met a»d became thor- 
oughly familiar with the people of the valley, but from 
their questions was able to form a good idea as to their 
intelligence and thrift, their ability and foresight, and 
consequent worth as clients. 

Although the digging of the ditch was attended by 
disappointments, it was triumphantly completed. All 
the promises Linn made were found to be conservative. 
Farmers who had opposed him became his staunchest 
admirers and when prosperity came to them, they passed 
it on to him. 

Linn had a great opportunity and he took advantage 
of it But it is not necessary to wait for a great public 
improvement to adopt the principles of business getting 
which Linn used with such good effect Another western 
banker played the game in a different way. He noted 
on his frequent tours of the locality that hundretb of 
acres were bare of vegetation on account of insuffieicat 
water. He read about Turkestan alfalfa, whidi seemed 
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soitable for the dry lands of his neighborhood. Letters 
to the proper authorities brought sample seed. He 
sowed two acres of alfalfa adjoining a nearby road lead- 
ing to town and gained intelligent attention for the 
improvement. 

He was the center of alfalfa interest for many months. 
When the test was successfully concluded after ups and 
downs, farmers who had watched it were delighted to 
receive as a gift a quantity of the seed. Taught by the 
banker how to grow the crop, their trials were so suc- 
cessful that the scheme was followed throughout the 
locality. Now the yield of thousands of acres has in- 
creased enormously in dollars and cents. With increased 
receipts to the farmers came increased deposits in the 
hank of the fnan who had originated an idea, and the 
progressive baiter is enjoying with his patrons a new 
prosperity. 

ipART of Texas is now dotted with pecan trees because 
a this successful banker analyzed and found that his 
customers thought more of them than of pens, 

A banker in Texas tired of the stereotyped business- 
getting methods that he had been using and, realizing the 
lack of results from his “gift^* schemes, returned a 
consignment of fountain pens sent him and bought 
choice pecan trees which he presented to his rural 
fri^ds. As a result of his effort, the country is now 
dotted with living monuments to his thoughtful gener- 
osity and he is reaping a rich reward for his work for 
Others. 

A southern banker showed his community how to make 
doUars by growing strawberries. Others increased divi- 
dends by encouraging the culture of the peach and the 
Cotton growing contests in the south and c(uii 




growing (umtests in the middle west have obtained hm* 
ness for banks by increasing the earnings of their pa- 
trooB. 

Close attention to the welfare of rural clients, while 
necessary for the successful country banker, need not 
be confined to agriculture. One banker secured for him- 
self scores of loyal friends by accepting county warrants 
at par when the finances of the district did not strictly 
warrant it. But the few dollars lost in interest on the 
transaction were in time more than repaid by school 
teachers and hosts of county employees who could not 
afford to have their pay checks discounted as both of 
the other banks were discounting them. 

Bankers often desire to attract prospects to their bank, 
but fear making their rooms a loafing place. The prob- 
lem is to attract men on business, not ^n idle errands. 
A bulletin board inside a bank gets this result in an 
eastern community. There is a place on the board for 
the daily market report and the space is sufficient to per- 
mit other announcements. These pertain to local needs. 
The banker writes with his chalk : 


Hired man wanted.— If. BreHnan. 

Two yearling calves to sell.— fi. C. Sail. 
Five-passenger auto for sale.— Gkse. 
Found, a lady’s shawl.— /erry Vaugkan. 


This simple device serves the rural community in llm 
eiq^ity of the daily newspaper want ad. It brings m 
}»|uirers and makes the bank a market place, lie op- 
portonity which the board gives for formuig ae(|tiaiiit- 
anses Is turned to profit by tite bank offioera ^ 
In many sectiohs of the eountry, the txm tosn 
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nett it 1 jm^table department of rural banldng. From 
the cotirt house the banker obtains a list of the adjacent 
farm loans* The date of expiration is the important 
information. Having arrangements to place the loan 
with a responsible firm, he interviews the borrower a 
reasonable time before his loan expires. Most farmers 
prefer to transact this sort of business through the local 
banker rather than with a casually known loan agent. 
The banker secures a fair commission, notary fees, and 
perhaps a new customer. Lucrative deposits are often 
obtained by having a notary public in the bank as an 
invitation to seller and purchaser to meet at the bank 
when closing real estate transactions. The banker’s ex- 
perience is valued in drawing the papers. An accom- 
modating suggestion, a bit of helpful information, and 
the parties feet under obligation to the banker. He is 
sometimes rewarded with a liberal deposit. 

I T PAID thi» young banker io give a few daye to attend- 
ing ‘public sales in the farming section supporting 
kis bank — to make friends and buy notes. 

A banker, dependent upon farmers for business, con- 
sented to act as a clerk at a public sale held by a friend 
and patron. The terms of sale required the purchasera 
desiring credit to give bankable notes. The banker, hav- 
ing a private rating of every citizen in the county, sc- 
ooted no uncertain security. Knowing the notes to be 
safely secured, he purchased the entire lot at a profit* 
lible discount. Attending the sale afforded him an op- 
p<ntQttify to farther his acquaintance with the people 
of his territoiy and the purchase of the notes brou^t 
new tmsineis. His services are now in frequent demand. 
JIpe is paid a lee of ten dollars for each sale. The Inei- 
dental busmeas picked up often adds an agreeable profit 




Hit laerifiee of time has been eonverted into a pleasant 
ont-dbor diversion and a helpful excursion for new busi- 
ness. It pays. 

One bank uses the farmers^ party telephone lines to 
interest and attract rural customers. A brief wire mar- 
ket report is obtained daily from big markets. At an 
appointed moment every day, the banker steps to the 
’phone and announces to the listening farmers the daily 
receipts, the to[) price, the bottom price and the average. 
This is especially popular in regions where attention is 
given to the feeding and marketing of live stock and 
greatly assists in landing desirable accounts. 

Making friends with children is the easiest way of 
reaching their parents’ hearts. An Iowa banker in a 
small country town who passed the public School on his 
way to his office every morning, noticed the way chil- 
dren clustered about the candy store across the street 
from the school building. It occurred to him that if 
children could be awakened to an interest in a school 
bank the latent instincts of thrift and economy could 
be aroused. With one of the teachers he established a 
school savings bank which in the first week of its opera- 
tion brought in $75.00. Children have stopped injuring 
their health by stuffing themselves with candy of doubt- 
ful origin and many of them have acquired savings ac- 
counts of considerable size in the banker’s safe. 

When Vernon Enabb became the banker of an unin- 
viting ooal mining town in the Rocky Mountains, he 
regretted the momentary enthusiasm which led him to 
tile place. The population appeared as uninteresting as 
tiio dreary environment The unpainted shacks were 
almost obsoured by ugly piles of dirt and refuse, and 
healthy, active life, especially for children, ihm totally 
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The banker inltised new life into the commtmity hy 
equipping a playground near his place of business. At 
a quarter past four every pleasant afternoon he is at 
the playground and remains until six. He introduces 
all the outdoor pleasures, tactfully organizes athletic con- 
tests, and gives the playground general supervision. He 
is the friend of the girls and boys, to whom he teaches 
the playgound lessons of promptness, attention, accu- 
racy, cooperation and self-control. The friendship of 
their children attracted the parents. Interest in the 
banker changed to friendship, and confidence in the 
bank and, as a consequence, the savings depai’tment, now 
patronized by old and young, has made surprising 
growth. This thoughtful and delightful innovation has 
proved a good investment and, in addition, a gray-haired 
banker is grouting young again. 

M en of affairs are continually shouldered vritk 
community responsibilities and bankers find it 
vnrtk tchUe to develop themselves for these tasks. 

Because of his prominent position in the finances of 
the community with which he is identified, the banker 
possesses exceptional opportunities to become a man of 
public affairs. Loyalty in this work wins personal con- 
fidence. If his town is in need of a sewer system, he 
can take the lead for sanitation and progress. If the 
improvement calls for a bond issue, he is depended upon 
to sell the securities, taking a reasonable compensation 
for his efforts. When the bonds are sold, the funds prob- 
ably remain in his bank until checked out In many 
instances this is a valuable item. Again, when taxes 
are edleeted to discharge the debt, the funds are likely 
to be handled by the bank identified with the proposition. 
The erection of a modem school building, the oobp 
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Btroction of a rock road^ or the installation of a water 
works, therefore enables the progressive banker to iden- 
tify himself with the public good, and, at the same time, 
pays him dividends for doing his duty. Few vocations 
are so fortunate. Often a reactionary policy has a re- 
verse effect. Likewise, an influence exerted in behalf 
of a questionable proposition may end in irreparable dis- 
aster. No banker should forget that he is the financial 
pilot of his people. To advise a few wrongly, shakes 
the confidence of many. 

There are instances in which the banker is alert and 
yet does not obtain satisfactory returns from his efforts. 
Wilson was such a banker. He studied his territory. 
He had superior facilities. He was forceful in his 
► methods. For some unknown reason he was not landing 
certain desirable prospects. He singled out one on 
whom he had made a persistent effort. The fellow was 
friendly, conditions were favorable, but the puzzling 
prospect continued to do business with another bank. 
By judicious inquiry, the banker obtained the reason 
why from a mutual friend. This is the banker’s in- 
formation : 

‘‘Yes, Wilson is a fine fellow, a good banker. Pm 
very anxious to do business with him, but that little red 
headed bookkeeper of his visits with our young folks 
and tells everything that happens in that bank. I don’t 
care to have my business affairs peddled over the coun- 
try.” Generating new business for a country bank is 
lost energy if the man behind the wicket overlooks the 
leaks. 

After perfecting the banking machine by inspiring 
employees to loyalty and enthusiasm, the modem banker 
fbllowa the Linn idea : that of trading service for service 
to mutual profit By encouraging and assisting trust- 
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worthy young men and helping meritorious enterprise 
the tactful banker gets business^ yet avoids direct and 
indiscriminate solicitation. When a patron is secured 
by direct persuasion, he often expects too much from 
the institution. The Linn idea transfers obligation to 
the customer. Rightly, however, there is no talk of 
obligations ; transactions are kept on a plane of friendly 
cooperation. The banker thereby retains his business 
freedom and is in a position to decline courteously favors 
which cannot be profitably granted. 

Not only does he keep on cordial terms with his old 
neighbors in his community, but he identifies himself 
with the new substantial interests as a means of holding 
public attention. Like Linn, he helps himself by helping 
others. 




'FHE dealer who nwceeda in making hie etore dietinctm 
must do more than find otd where hie etock or hie eervice 
Jaile to eaiiefy hie cuetomera. He muet take eiepe to eupply 
tkeee gape, eUher by obvioue method of finding in the line ^ 
«me manufacturer other than hie regular eunpUere the goode 
he neede, or^ persuading eome maker to proauce theee wanted 
patteme. He may have to do nearly all the studying, the ex- 
perimenting, the analyzing, and ike designing himsdfi He 
may receive so little help or cooperation from producers of 
eUmdard modde or patterns that he is obliged to manttfaeture 
kU special modde or patterns himsdf. Such at least, was my 
experietwe, 

-J.S.Cowaid 

Pmideat. Conrd Slw« Coaptar 
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MORE REAL ESTATE SALES 
WITH LESS EFFORT 

By 'L F. WiiifJes 
Browne, Windes nnd Company 


T WO men can't do the work of twelve unless that 
work is organized. What we need is short-cuts — 
economical ways of helping our prospects to find the 
kinds of properties they want, thus making it easy to 
sell them." ^ 

That was the joint conclusion my partner and I 
reached a few years ago. Our business is suburban real 
estate — our operations limited mainly to one town. On 
Saturday afternoons and occasionally week nights, we 
were confronted with the impossible task of each han- 
dling from four to six customers at once. 

One way or another, we had to develop a method of 
getting more out of these rush periods. The people who 
came into our ofiice did so on their holidays or during 
the hours ordinarily given to rest and recreation. They 
had no time to throw away. They did not like to stand 
waiting while we asked questions, described properties 
and quoted prices to earlier arrivals. Frequently we 
lost sales, too, because we could not bring more than a 
few of our projierties to the attention of a prospect 
before he had to leave. 

All along the line, we needed to diort-cnt routine. 
We were using up too many minutes finding out what 
sort of a house a customer wanted, what price he wanted 
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to pa^r, which part of the town he fancied, and other 
details we needed. 

To make quicker connections would mean ability to 
handle more customers and to show a greater number 
of properties to each. This should result in more sales. 
The situation challenged our intelligence. We studied 
conditions, analyzed methods, made changes. And the 
system which we were able to develop allows my partner 
and myself to give each of our Saturday afternoon cus- 
tomers personal attention without exhausting their pa- 
tience and interest. The customers sometimes bank two 
or three deep around our long desk, yet they receive 
the service for which they come from the moment they 
enter the door. 

• 

S reaches kis prospects before they cross kts 
V Y ojfice doorway with his successful and tested system 
for selling more real estate tvith less effort. 

In fact, our system takes hold of them before they 
open the door. In the two front windows are racks filled 
with photographs, four inches by five in size. Each 
photograph gives a view of a property we have for sale. 
Whatever is characteristic and “different’^ about a prop- 
erty we try to show in the photograph. We try to 
bring out, not the selling points particularly, but those 
things about a house and lot which a customer would 
ask about. The number of trees, distance to the nearest 
house, whether there are bay windows, what kind of 
porches — the size, general style and most important fea« 
turn are made known to the first glance. 

For the further saving of time and the convenience 
of both salesman and customer, each photograph car- 
ries the serial number of the property. Through 
a& our records and on aU our lists the same number 
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daeignates the property. The prospect does not have to 
take the salesman over to a rack and point out which 
property he is interested in. He asks, ‘*How about No. 
411 or No. 562. Are you sure the taxes are paid on 
411? Is $5,000 the best price you can make on 562?*' 
The salesman with this duplicate description slip and 
his memory of the appearance of the property, besides 
office records ready at hand, is prepared for instant 
reply. 

A prospective customer takes a look over the photo- 
graphs. He finds one that interests him. Then, for his 
convenience, he finds right alongside it a description of 
the property, typewritten on a slip of paper somewhat 
longer than the postcard. The slip tells him about the 
number of rooms in the house, size of the lot, directions 
of frontage, light and water facilities, drainage or street 
improvements, incumbrances — and the price. These 
racks are ^‘silent salesmen. People believe that which 
they see and the camera makes them see. 

**Is the place just like the picture I am asked 
sometimes. The answer is, *‘If you stand where the 
camera was when the exposure was made the place will 
look to you just as it does in the photograph.” 

The photographs cost a little over six cents apiece; 
they are made with our own camera. The labor and 
time involved are negligible ; a commercial photographer 
does the developing and printing. Sometimes our sten- 
ographer enjoys a holiday “snapping” the properties. 
Sometimes a residence may have improvements and 
changes so that it looks different from our photograph. 
This doesn’t happen often and the changes are genen^Uy 
added advantages we are pleased to mention to our cus- 
tomers. 

No talk about property is so effective that it can not 
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be riehly supplemented with good photographs. When 
a man points at a picture and says, “That^s the kind of 
a place I want,*^ our task is simplified. We can get 
down immediately to the next steps of location and price. 
On a wall map, rolled up, each property is marked with 
its number. When a prospect has become interested, 
the map is pulled down and he is shown the location of 
the lot considered. 

Inside the office are additional racks like those in the 
window. They enable us to show a dozen or more cus- 
tomers at one time several hundred properties. At the 
very start, therefore, before we Icam the name of the 
man we are dealing with, we have answered all the 

questions he may ask. 

• 

T his pwfitahu sale was half made by the system — - 
Windes simply told the department manager of a 
big Chicago store how to sell himself a house and lot. 

A department manager of a big Chicago store came 
in the other day, 

haven’t got much time to knock around looking at 
places,” he said, “I’d like to do business, if we can do 
it quickly.” 

“Run over these racks in the window first and then 
take a good look at these wall racks inside the office,” I 
replied; “pick out the places you think might suit you. 
Bach place has a number, you will see. Write that num-- 
her on this piece of paper.” 

He brought back the numbers of twelve places. We 
jumped into his automobile and went to the four he 
Idted best. He bought one of the four. It was only one 
of many sales I am sure would not have been made if it 
wm not that we have a system which helps our 
WuM to find what they want in the shortest possible 
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time. This was a situation, too, where our system was 
better than twelve salesmen would have been — ^no num- 
ber of salesmen in the time available could have told that 
customer what we had to offer him, so quickly and sat- 
isfactorily as did the photograph and number combina- 
tion. 

When a man comes into our office and asks about 
property, we tell him all he wants to know and learn 
his name. Generally, he gives it without being asked. 
His name, address, business, and the ’phone numbers are 
written on a blue card. Prom time to time as offerings 
are made to him, their numbers are written on this card. 
All the cards for the current month are kept in a desk 
file. Whenever an offering or sale is made, it goes on 
the customer’s card. If a cUwStomer proves“unproductive 
that information goes on the slip. * 

Once a month a stenographer transfers all these items 
to the Property Book and the Customer’s Book. In the 
former each property has a column for its serial number 
and under this, with the date, is written the number of 
every customer to whom it is offered. In the Customer’s 
Book this process is reversed. 

The time required to keep our records is short. Half 
a day each month is needed for all entries into the Prop- 
erty Book and the Customer’s Book. Since a number 
can be written so much more quickly than a name or a 
description, all number entries require less than one 
day’s time a month. 

A considerable number of our prospects cannot get 
the time to look at properties. Prom time to time, 
therefore, we mail the photographs and description slips 
of properties in which they may be interest^ More 
than half of the pictures are mailed back to us. On 
rainy days or at other times when there are no eaUM, 
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we classify prospects and send them pictures and de- 
scriptions of suitable properties. 

There are certain properties at all times to which we 
want to give special attention. They are the properties 
we are most interested in putting forward. So we have 
on our desks at all times, at our fingers' ends, a bunch 
of the little typewritten lists describing those properties. 
By constant reference to these, we get thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the selling features of the properties we are 
most interested in marketing. 

Duplicates of all advertising copy sent to newspapers 
are kept in a desk drawer. The location of the prop- 
erty is written on the duplicate so that if the partner 
who wrote the copy is away from the office, we know 
which property he advertised. 

First and la^, we remember we are salesmen. We 
have little time for office detail. A fifteen-dollar-a-week 
stenographer takes care of the details, while we go out 
after the business which otherwise might escape. 




•npHERE M a large department store in one of the upstate 
* citui of New York, that, outside of commonserue busi-^ 
ness mdkoas, oioes its remarkable growth entirely to the high 
esteem in which its founder has ever been held. He knew every 
dark by name. That was not hard at first, far he started with 
a handful: but he kepi it up throughotU his life. He was just 
as accessible on the last day he came down to business as on 
(he first day he opened the frontdoor. The city did not wait 
uniU after his death to slum their appreciation; his beautiful 
business house stands as a grand monument and proves the 
su b st anti a l regard in which he teas held by his fdlow citizens. 


—Edwin W. Moore 

fmldcat, Tlw Electric Cable Coaywar 
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SELLING A MILLION OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 


By Charles Welnfeld 

General Aient, The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 

H OW do you manage to gex so many applications 
is a question I have frequently to answer. It 
would be easier, perhaps, for me to tell why I get more 
than the average number. I get more because I have to. 
My field consists of eleven counties in Northern Michi- 
gan. It is composed mostly of small towns and pine 
stumps. The largest city has 16,000 inhabitants. In 
order to write any volume of business at all^ I must 
secure lots of applications. 

I run over my territory rapidly, therefore, and have 
many short interviews with prospects. In a small lum- 
bering town recently, I had two hours to spend between 
trains. In that time I wrote eight applications. This 
gave me an average of fifteen minutes to secure each 
application and a quarter of an hour is sometimes a 
very short time in which to get a man’s signature to a 
life insurance contract 

To secure business in this way, it is obvious that I 
could not resort to elaborate or theoretical methods. 1 
do not keep any systematic record of prospects. I can 
remember all that is necessary for my purpose about the 
live prospects and I am always glad to forget the dead 
ones. I travel in what might be called li^t mardtiay 
order. 1 come to the point as quickly as I can wifib ai 
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prospect and if be will not do business I go on to the 
next 

It may not be regarded as instructive to say that I go 
after applications and get them, but sometimes the 
method I use appears to be as limited as that. After I 
introduce myself to a man and get on terms with him — 
tell him a funny story, perhaps — ^it not infrequent!^ 
happens that I pull out an application pad and inquire, 
“What’s your wife’s front name?” He tells me, usu- 
ally, and answers all the other questions in the most 
docile manner. If I write policies for the officers of a 
manufacturing plant I can get many of the employees 
by simply exhibiting the officers’ applications and ask- 
ing the employees, “How much do you want?” 

T hough hU methods are apparently rough and 
ready, Weinfeld says he unconsciously follows a 
system — and sells over a million a year of insurance. 

I suppose that in my individual way I follow what 
practically amounts to a system of securing business. It 
is a system, however, of which I retain but little con- 
sciousness, I aim to get an application at the first in- 
terview and I get about three-fourths of my business on 
first calls. I never ask a man if I can write his appli- 
cation. I simply get out my blank and do it I ask the 
questions and he answers. 

Soi far as I indulge in theories, I incline to the idea 
that a man may be closed at the first interview if the 
solicitor is prepared to answer arguments and meet prac- 
tuail objections. If the prospect lacks ready money, I 
remove this difficulty by taking his note for the premium. 
If he has been putting off solicitors with some shop- 
or stock idea I can usually demolish it with some 
fi^sMass argument or illustration. 
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Here^ for example, is an illustration which I often adapt 
to the landing of a wealthy and successful business man 
who has almost no insurance, but has all that he wants. 
I did not invent it, but I do not hesitate to use it when- 
ever it happens to fit. When I call upon Mr. Titus Hast- 
ings, for instance, and he glances at my card, he is 
likely to say: 

“(Had to know you, Mr. Weinfeld, but I have all the 
insurance I want.“ 

“Thank you, Mr. Hastings,” I reply, “but may I ask 
how much insurance you carry?” 

“Ten thousand dollai*s.” 

“May I ask if the inipnsssion that you are worth some- 
thing like $150, (K){) is correct?” 

“That’s a personal matter, Mr. WeinfelA, but T don’t 
mind saying that the figures are not far dot of the way.” 

“Thank you, again. Now, may I make you a propo- 
sition?” 

“If it is not too long.” 

“I will give you $10,000 for your braius, energy and 
experience. In other words, for all that goes to make 
up your ability, I will give you a check, draft, gold or 
greenbacks, I will call the best attorney in town to 
draw the agreement, but from the moment you accept, 
every dollar you create belongs to me. What is your 
answer?” 

“Do you take me for a fool?” Mr. Hastings probably 
exclaims. 

“Not at all,” I reply. 

“Why, I could earn $10,000 in six months if I didn’t 
have a cent of capital,” Mr. Hastings declares. “Ten 
thousand dollars to become your man for the rest of 
my life! Not much, Mr. Weinfeld.” 

“It isn’t much, Mr. Hastings, but $10,000 is precisely 
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the amount for which you have agreed to sell out upon 
demand of the gray-bearded old fellow with the scythe. 
The amount of life insurance you carry is the selling 
price you put upon yourself. Your label reads in plain 
figures, $10,000. If you are worth more, why don’t you 
raise the price?” 

Reflecting on this viewpoint, Mr. Hastings is likely 
to conclude that he has appreciated in value and that he 
had better cover the increase with some more insurance. 

P ICKING 02 :t the argument which exactly Jits the 
situation pulls business, says Weinfeld, who saved 
this $20,00() Williams policy with a sound argument. 

It is surprising sometimes to find to what an extent 
success in writing life insurance depends upon finding 
the right kind*of an argument and applying it in the 
right way. Good arguments will even retrieve slips and 
positive errors. I once called upon a prospect and 
landed him for $20,000. As I wa.s leaving his place of 
business, I ran across an acquaintance who inquired if 
there was anything doing. I carelessly replied that I 
had just soaked Williams, the creamery man, for a 
‘‘double X.” I went home, and two or three weeks 
slipped away, but the creamery man’s medical report 
failed to arrive. Then I ran over to his town again to 
see what was the matter. Our examiner explained. 

“When you told Hardesty that you had soaked Wil- 
liams his wife overheard you. She told her husband 
about your soaking him and the deal was off.” 

I thought I saw a way of straightening up the matter 
and called on the creamery man right away. I opened 
up frankly: “I came very near soaking you, but you 
wouldn’t stand for it.” He grinned in answer. 

Having broken the ice, 1 proceeded: “I have just 
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one statement to make. If you agree with me, I expect 
your business. If you don’t, I will let you alone. Sup- 
pose that I have bought 1,00Q pounds of butter of you, 
and have just left your place of business. Your neigh- 
bor comes in and asks, *Who was that man?’ You reply, 
‘That was Weinfeld. I just soaked him for 1,000 pounds 
of butter.’ Now, then, did you cheat me?” 

He studied the thing for a moment and then replied : 
“You’re right. I will go right up with you to the doc- 
tor for the examination.” This was a case vrhere the 
man might have remained hostile for an indefinite period. 
He thought he really had a grievance, but a very simple 
illustration set him right. 

An argument w'hieh is hinted at rather than specifi- 
cally stated is often highly effective. I called on a man 
who thought that $10,000 would be a large amount of 
insurance, but who looked good to me for at least $25,- 
000. He told me that he had decided to give his in- 
surance to another company and I asked him why. “Be- 
cause,” he replied, “it is the strongest company.” 

“Will you do me a favor?” I asked. He assured me 
that he would if he could. “Please don’t mention the 
reason for your decision,” I said, “to your neighbors, 
Hepburn, the banker, and Castlon, the lumberman. Both 
of them carry $50,000 policies in my company and both 
think it is the strongest and best company in the world.” 
Just that simple way of putting it swept away his no- 
tion that some other company was the strongest and he 
took $25,000 with me. 

Sometimes a mere suggestion will work in a subtle way 
and modify an applicant’s decision when the agent is 
not present. I once wrote a man for a $25,000 term 
policy. I did it with an inner protest, as the man had 
plenty of money. However, I did not oppose him, but 
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when 1 delivered the policy I threw out one sug:gestion; 
*‘This is the first time I ever knew you to do anything 
cheap/' A few days afterward he sent for me and told 
me that he had decided that a term policy did not fit 
his needs and that he wanted to change it. 

The solicitor who writes many small applications and 
travels rapidly over the field, as I do, will not always 
be able to “frame up” an interview in advance. Fre- 
quently he will be compelled to spar for an opening and 
leads on which to base his arguments. Whenever a 
case may be studied in advance, however, it will always 
pay the solicitor to do so. 

L ife insurance prospects are influenced by all sorts 
of individual desires, whims and fancies — Weinfeld 
shows howHo avoid some of these obstacles, 

• 

Life insurance prospects get ail sorts of curious no- 
tions in their heads and it takes considerable tact to 
get around them. There is the man, for example, who 
wants to take life insurance, but does not want to deal 
with an agent. As a matter of fact, most of the best 
companies will not accept applications except through 
agents. Such a man once wrote to my company. The 
home office sent me the correspondence. I called at his 
town and found that he was from the east, having come 
to Wisconsin to take charge of a new factory. 

The local banker was a friend of mine and I asked 
him to introduce me to the stranger and escape as 
quickly as possible, I particularly requested that he 
make no mention of my business. After the banker 
had retired I asked a question: “You’re not long in 
the town, Mr. Folk; where did you blow in fromf" 
‘‘Boston,” he replied. 

♦‘HomeBickt” 
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‘‘It’s nearly killing me.*^ 

“I thought Bo/^ I replied. ‘‘That’s why I came over 
to write you some life insurance.” 

He stared, frowned, laughed, and he signed the ap- 
plication just as soon as I could make it out. 

Some one has said that when an American is not try- 
ing to make a dollar he is trying to make a joke. I 
appeal to the American’s supposed love of a joke and 
I find that the effort to be entertaining wins me lots 
of applications. When one prospect demanded: “What 
do I want insurance for? The money will do me no 
good w^hen I am dead,” I replit‘d: “My company has 
taken care of that. Give me your application for $5,000 
and at your death we’ll make out two drafts of $2,500 
each and send one draft to each place. “In your case” 
—I knew my man — “I’ll advise the company where to 
send the entire amount. You’ll probably be shoveling 
sulphur when it’s handed to you.” When a man has 
any sense of humor he laughs at quips like this; and 
the man who laughs is like the man who hesitates: he 
is w’on or lust, according to the point of view'. 

Not long ago I closed a piece of business for $10,000. 
Tw^o weeks passed, and the applicant had failed to go to 
the examiner. I then wTote the applicant as follows: 

“I herewith return your application, as I have no 
moth balls to put with it. As I derived valuable expe- 
rience in writing your application, I thank you for per- 
mitting me to write it.” 

In the course of three or four days the medical ex- 
amination blank arrived, accompanied by a check for 
the premium. The moth-ball joke had produced results. 

I am frequently asked to give my opinion as to the 
value of notes of introduction to prospects. Introduc- 
tions are both good and bad. It depends upon the re- 
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lation which exists between the introducer and the other 
man. If the introducer is simply a good friend of the 
man you want to meet the chanoes are that his letter 
will merely embarrass the latter. He will be anxious 
not to offend the solicitor because of the friend’s in- 
troduction, but if he is not really disposed toward in- 
surance at the time he will simply be put to the in- 
convenience of getting rid of the solicitor gracefully. 
The total effect of this kind of an experience is not 
favorable to the solicitor. 

On the other hand, thc^re are a few rare men who 
have influence with their friends, who act as advisers 
to them and lead them by their example. When a man 
takes a policy with me and then remarks, “By the way, 
my friend ^Iitrphy tliinlvs a good deal of my advice 
and usually follows my suggestion. He needs a little 
more insurance,” I usually ask for a letter of intro- 
duction to Murphy. Under the right circumstances 
letters of introduction are worth while, but such a large 
per cent of them are based upon slight relationship that 
I seldom take the risk of presenting them. 




^HE men voha know hmo are the supreme masters of the 
business world — the Caesars and Napoleons of commerce. 
A third-class man with a first-class "know how* to guide 
him will get further than a man with an intellect which is 
mi^ty but untrained. 

There is a one best way to do anything. In every busi- 
ness activity, from putting a cork into a bottle to creating a 
world market for a new machine, there is always an "irmde** 
way to achieve results. 


— Yi. C. Holmaa 
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CLINCHING FIRE INSURANCE 
BUSINESS 


By Carroll D. Murpby 

'll niENEVER a fire insurance agent strolls down 
V V the main street of his town to note progress on 
an attractive risk, he meets from one to five competi- 
tors returning from their survey. The construction of 
a business block or public building m^eans a scramble, 
and the solicitor who would win must draw away from 
the field. His wit and experience must serve to dis- 
tinguish him from the crowd. 

Last year a four-story business block went up in a 
Kentucky city of twelve thousand. Before the plans 
were finished, insurance men were on the trail, each in 
the attempt to give his offer some aspect of advantage 
that would win a commitment. 

One prominent agent, however, made no apparent 
effort to land the policy. For fifteen years he had sold 
insurance with a sagacity that made his competitors sit 
light And again, he succeeded. 

‘*How did you land that risk?” inquired a friend 
of this solicitor, when the campaign was over. **You 
certainly did not work for it” 

”No, I didn’t work my legs,” acknowledged the agent 
**I sat in my office and figured out a strangle hol4 
“When I returned from my vacation, five solicitow 
had already applied for that risk. And I had m 
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gtanding with the owner, beycmd mutual buaineas re- 
spect 

‘Mr. Harris/ I said when I met the owner, ‘there 
are twelve fire insurance agencies in this city. Every- 
one of them will be on your track daily for the next 
three months — except mine. On Tuesday of the exact 
week when you ought to insure, you’ll know what the 
rest have; if I offer something better, take it’ 

“Then I went back to the office and on a red card 
noted that risk for follow-up when the roof began to 
go on. 


M acDOWELL, the tiate agent, hurt himself; this 
local agent inquired about his recovery: later he 
found a tpay to lei MacDotoell help torite the policy, 

• 

“Once when MacDowell, state agent for one of my 
best companies, was here, he slipped and hurt himself 
slightly as we were examining 'a risk. I remember 
that my wife thought me over-polite to write and in- 
quire after his condition a few days later. But every 
one of iny general agents is my friend; I take pains 
to have him so. And when I wrote Mac. to hasten 
his expected visit to Sept. 7, he was here on the day. 
We went out to the Harris Block together and found 
the owner there. 

“ ‘Mr. Harris,’ I said, after the introduction, ‘By the 
end of this week your block here will have the doors 
and windows in. It ought to be insured. But the offi- 
cial rate will probably not be fixed for several weeks. 

“ ‘Until the representative of the infection bureau 
has examined the completed property, no one can more 
than estimate the rate. But Mr. MacDowell here is 
expert in doing that He will look the building over 
now, while every point of construction is evident and 
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after consultation with higher officials, will name to you 
an accurate rate in a faultless company. That means 
that you and I may make this building safe and never 
think of insurance on it again for a year. 

“ ‘But the special reason why MacDowell came here 
today, is that he might see the workmanship you are 
getting and advise you on your electric wiring, water 
mains, elevator cutoffs and the like. While it is still 
easy for you to make alterations, he wishes to show 
you how you can lower your own premium rate. He 
will see that by next Saturday you are insured in case 
of loss, but he prefers to malce you safe today against 
the likelihood of fire.* 

“When the inspector came later he found no costly 
alterations to sugg(*st and complimentecF the owner on 
the fire rate possible for his buildihg. With three 
hours* labor I have the insurance on both building and 
stock, and expect to renew next September.’* 

One morning the people of an eastern city awoke 
to learn that a newly finished school building had 
burned in the night. The loss was $27,000. 

The insurance was in over twenty different compa- 
nies, and each policy was a blanket covering loss pro 
rata on different ward buildings. Moreover, the poli- 
cies were for odd amounts, covering the contents of 
each building up to a certain figure as well as the 
school houses themselves. 

The loss, which figured twelve and one-half per cent* 
of the total blanket insurance, ivas shortly paid. While 
the other agents were studying up blanket insurance 
puazles, however, one solicitor looked ahead. 

The school officials put forth extraordinary efforts 
and in a few months had the building reconstructed. 
Hie complex figures of re-insurance began to dawn upon 
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various agents. And instantly the far-sighted solicitor 
came forward with the solution of the problem, which 
he had long since secured from the general office of his 
company. 

From the date of re-insurance, he figured the pre- 
mium on $27,000, the amount of the loss, for the un- 
expired term of the original blanket policies, which was 
twenty-nine months. On the payment of its pro rata 
shani of this premium, he attached to each of his poli- 
cies a clause reading: 

*‘In consideration of the payment of $ as 

premium, this policy is hereby reinstated for its original 
amount during the unexpired term of said policy.’* 

A PPARJNTLY this progressive agent only got his 
share am^ no more — hut in foot he was laying the 
foundation of a vcduable reputation for knowledge. 

The live agent went to the boanl, presented his 
scheme, had it accepted and his policies reinstated and 
filed before the other agents struck his trail. They 
then fell into line, and used up 150 copies of his clause, 
one to the company, one to the agent’s register and one 
to the policy on each of fifty separate policies. 

Apparently the progressive agent had merely retained 
his share of the new premium. In fact, however, he had 
established himself as the leading underwriter in his 
community. By his sagacity he had gained a definite 
hold on the future business of the school board, officially 
and as individuals. 

The average public official is far from expert in in- 
surance matters. Anything which simplifies his insur- 
ance problem, therefore, gives the agent of solid com- 
pany favorable standing. 

An agent who had recently entered a new field tried 
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vainly for some time to get a fair share of the fire in- 
surance on his county jail, court house and infirmary. 
He observed that the various policies were stacked away 
in disorder, with no check on expiration dates, except to 
'‘run the pack’* or trust to agent’s follow-ups. This 
ingenious agent went to the county commissioners. 

“Suppose,” he suggested, “I take your policies and 
schedule them in order of expiration. Such a list 
would help me to keep my share of insurance up-to-date, 
and would also assist you in your dates.” 

The commissioners gladly agreed. A day later the 
agent sent in a typewritten list of the county risks, 
companies represented, amounts, agents, and, in order, 
the dates of expiration. At once he gained a definite 
prestige among the officials. • 

The carbon of the list remained inShe agent’s desk, 
however, and was even copied to his follow-up cards. 
With this outline of the county’s entire insurance prob- 
lem before him, he is constantly planning some move 
to gain more business. 

Several of the names are known to be weak. With- 
out mentioning them, he sometimes suggests to the board 
that an insurance company demands the thorough in- 
vestigation a heavy depositor gives his bank. 

The insurance originally carried was too scant to cover 
the property, and the agent took up this point witJi 
the board, reminding them of their responsibility. Fi- 
nally, by the bare list, the agent’s own share of the 
total insurance appeared unfairly low; and in view of 
hisi solid companies and the value of his service, it has 
several times been increased. 

M nwurance man tried in vain to get a ahaie of tte 
Inirineaa of a Milwaukee printing konae. The oiriisr 
had placed the inaurance with three or four old Mkida 
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when he bought the business ten years before and they 
naturally held it, an additional thousand being taken 
out from time to time as new equipment was added. 

One day the agent who was trying to get a part of 
the insurance went through the plant with the super- 
intendent during the noon hour. He went back to the 
office and waited for the manager to return from lunch. 

*‘ril bet you anything from a cigar to an automo- 
bile,” was the agent’s greeting, “that your fire insur- 
ance doesn’t protect you.” 

P rospects may jump on you like ihis,'bui if there 
is method back of your purposely aggravating ap- 
proach, you are ready to turn urrath into profits. 

As he expected, the challenge not only caught the 
manager’s attention, but sent him “up in the air” with 
a volley of sizzling talk about the companies he was 
in being as strong and reliable as any in the world. 
The agent calmly waited until the old gentleman talked 
himself out and then repeated his assertion that the 
property was not covered by the insurance. Finally 
the manager went to the safe and took out the policies 
to show the flip young agent. The latter read them 
oven carefully. 

“Just as I thought,” was his comment as he spread 
out a policy on the desk before the manager. “When 
you bought the business several years ago you prepared 
and printed a schedule of material to be insured, and 
whenever a policy has been renewed, this same old 
schedule has been attached.” 

“But there is a blanket clause,” broke in the man- 
ager, “covering all the property not specifically men- 
tiemed.” 

**l>laiiket fiddlesticksl The blanket clause wm 
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type, cuts, leads, slugs, cases, racks and other stuff that 
could be enumerated. Every machine is mentioned by 
name and size. These policies insure a couple of old 
cylinder presses that you traded out years ago when 
you put in the new presses. Since then you have added 
one or two linotypes, a monotype, a Universal and a 
couple of Gordon jobbers, a folding machine and I 
don’t know what else. If you should have a fire to- 
night you couldn ’t collect forty cents on these machines, 
for they are not covered by your policies.” 

The manager was dumbfounded, lie read one of the 
policies from beginning to end and asked question after 
question about points that he had never thought of be- 
fore. 

‘‘I don’t understand it,” he finally exp(V?tulated, “I’ve 
known the men who w^rote this insurance for thirty years 
and ” 

“That’s it. I know them, too. They are nice old 
gentlemen, but they are practically retired from busi- 
ness, About all they do is to rewrite policies for friends 
like yourself whom they have knowni for years. They 
write whatever you give them and that’s the end of it 
You are hustling your own business” — as a matter of 
fact it W'as the two sons who were doing the hustling — 
“and aren’t supposed to keep tab on all these things. 
The insurance agent ought to do that for you and you 
ought to place part of your business with some young 
fellow who is right on the job and will see that your 
interests are fully protected.” 

The manager was conservative, and in some ways an 
old fogy, but he never let prejudices or friendship 
excuse clumsy business, so he said, “Young man, if 
you'll help me fix up a schedule that’s rigjit, 111 
promise t^t as fast as these policies expire I’ll have 
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them renewed at half the present amount and give you 
the other half, so that eventually you will get half of 
my business. Is that satisfactory?** 

It was. 

Last summer there was a fire in a Chicago office 
building caused by an explosion in a room occupied by 
a moving picture supply firm. Hardly had the loss 
been adjusted when a large building in one of the eastern 
cities was completely destroyed, the fire having a sim- 
ilar origin. Immediately the Board of UnderuTiters 
took action and the rates were raised on all buildings 
in which film supply houses did business. 


D ickinson got akeod of hla five HwIs and made 
a vq^uable friend when he went out of hie way to 
use this '^ofiiable method for winning over insurance. 


In a certain Chicago block, a film exchange occupied 
half a block and the first the manager of the building 
knew about the action of the board of underwriters 
was when Dickinson, one of the agents who carried part 
of the insurance, called up to say that the rate had 
been jumped from twenty-eight cents to sixty cents. 
He added that he would be over to see if something 
could not be done about it. The manager was worked 
up over the thought of having his insurance more than 
doubled. Dickinson promised nothing, but expressed his 
readiness to do everything he could to get matters ar- 
ranged in some way. 

Together he and the manager went through the film 
exchange room and later Dickinson brought over one of 
the men from the board of underwriters, A careful 
study of the situation was made and the upshot was that 
entirely new methods of storing the films (which are 
made of celluloid) were introduced. Instead of pack- 
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ing them away in a pasteboard box, each film was en- 
cased in a tin tube and this in turn was placed in a 
small sheet iron box. In the vault where the films 
were stored, the wooden shelving gave way to metal 
shelves and a cement floor was put in. Then certain 
changes in the electric wiring were suggested and made. 

All this took three months or more, but not a week 
passed that Dickinson did not drop in to see how the 
work was progressing. The policies of the building 
expired in October and the sixty-cent rate was still in 
force, but the changes had met with the approvaj of 
the inspector and secured the promise of a new rate 
within a few weeks. Five men carried the insurance 
on the building, and just before the old policies expired 
three of them mailed in the renewal 'blanks at the 
higher rate without a word of commedt or explanation. 
The fourth man brought his in, remarking as he slapped 
it down on the manager’s desk, “They’re sticking you 
a high rate on account of that film concern fire.” 

Every one of the men had known of the new rate 
four months before, but not one (except Dickinson) had 
even informed the manager, to say nothing of making 
any move to have it lowered. Dickinson had never let 
the matter drop and, thanks to his efforts, the rate was 
eventually restored to twenty-eight cents. He got the 
bulk of the insurance on that building. 

0 

'*TX) rtdwt eomplainiM i$ to give up on adequate pereenU^ 

^ of your pfojsh to eaHtfy people. And unedfidauee u 
•not <m ojfotr qf money. The M&tmm of a kaem 

mud eaerifice thm own eomforU own leievre. They 
must saenjtos As tendency to let mere system run a business, 

— CUrenoe M. Woolley 
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WHEN DEALERS COOPERATE 
FOR TRADE 

By W. S. Zitnroermnn 


T O attract buyers to their city during a holiday cele- 
bration, members of a western commercial club 
combined to refund railroad fares to out-of-town vis- 
itors and the plan proved highly successful. People 
who had not b?en attracted by the individual offers of 
merchants to repay railroad fares, made a trip to the 
city and spent their money when the total amount ex- 
pended, not merely sums spent in one store, was con- 
sidered in the refund. 

Every merchant subscribing to the plan is provided 
with a quantity of slips, each of which carries a num- 
ber which identifies the merchant in a way known only 
to the merchant and the secretary of the club. This 
prevents one merchant from getting an idea of the 
number of tickets issued or the cash sales of his com- 
petitors. 

The left-hand section of the card is divided into ten 
vertical columns, each of which is subdivided into ten 
units of five cents each, making five dollars in all. 
Space is provided for the customer’s name and address, 
thus furnishing material for a live mailing list when 
the slips have been redeemed and returned to the mer- 
chant who issued them. 

When a customer asks for a cash fare refund, he 
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shows his duplicate sales slip and the merchant cuts 
one of the refund slips in such a way that the amount 
of the purchase is represented by the figures remaining 
on the chart. The stubs are retained by the merchant 
and are used to check up the tickets returned by the 
committee. 

B ecause rebates Jollow a sliding scak, refunding 
to customers by this tested system encourages them 
to buy to the free fare limii before leaving town. 

After having made all their purchases, the buyers 
take their tickets to the club secretary. He figures the 
total of individual purchases, and, by consulting a table 
printed on the back of the refund slips, can determine 
whether or not the applicant is entitled, to a railway 
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FORM I: When dealers hold a sale together, a refund slip like that hers 
shown is gireti with each jmrchase to designate the amount of money spent. 
The customer turns them in and receives a railroad ticket or cash r^nd 
a value proportionate to the total amount of her purdum 

or interurban ticket. If the total does not equal the 
sum entitling him to a ticket, the applicant is given a 
refund proportionate to the sum of money spent. This 
return, however, is far below the refund made to the 
person entitled to a ticket as, by this means, the buyer 
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is often indnced to increase his purchases. An 3 rthing 
over the amount required for a ticket is retained by 
the club. 

There is no fixed relation between distance traveled 
and refund received. The committee in charge bases 
its allowances on local conditions and makes higher 
refunds from some points than from others. Where 
the plan was first tried, it was found advisable to allow 
a greater ratio between sales and refunds to people 
coming from distant points than to buyers living com- 
paratively close in. 

At the close of the celebration the secretary or club 
committee totals the cash sales represented by all the 
refund slips redeemed for visitors. To the sum spent 
for printing, •advertising and administration, is added 
the amount of* money refunded to buyers. This ex- 
pense total is divided by total cash sales and the result- 
ing quotient is the constant factor used in estimating 
each merchant’s share of the cost. The sales total of 
each member, as represented by his refund slips, is 
then figured and this total is multiplied by the con- 
stant factor. For example: 

Total cash sales $12,000 

Railroad fares $114.52 

All other expense 17.80 


$132.32 

Factor of cost=132.32-^-12,000=$.011 
Total of refund slips (Merchant No. 61) 
$438.35. 

Amount paid by merchant No. 61=438.35 X 
.011=$4.82. 

Each subscriber’s share of the expense is based on a 
^ed ratio to the amount of slips issued for cash busi- 






tn iofimisr y^ftrs, men^bants refonddd milnM Iwtos 
only to people bnying big bills of goods. This plin, 
however, was never highly sncceMfui beeanse visitors 
did not care to spend large amounts at any one store. 
Most of them preferred to shop. When the plan of 
eombining to pay fares was first broached, merchants 
refused to accept the proposal on the ground that sales 
slip duplicates, cash register receipts and similar 
methods of counting sales would give the auditing 
committee a line on the business of competing mer- 
chants. Punched tickets or any other single slip sys- 
tem for apportioning sums paid out for railroad fares 
was, on the other hand, condemned by the smaller mer- 
chants who would have had to subscribe ‘^an undue pro- 
portion of the amount paid out. 

The sjrstem outlined here, however, obviates these dif- 
ficulties. Each merchant is identified by a number 
known only to the secretary. Therefore, the refund 
slips may be handled by any one. When the bills are 
figured, the secretary translates the numbers into names, 
and mails each merchant a bill for his share of the 
expense in the envelope which encloses his redeemed 
fare slips, 
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PART II-xMARKETIN(; 
GOODS BY MAIL 


“IFc Are Responsible" 

^IIK of social aial poliliciil 

cliaiitics A\ill 1 h‘ I lie t lansIVr of ])o\\ cr Io the 
l)U''lii('ss iiK'ii of IIh“ \M»rl<l l)c(‘au-'(‘ we an* n'^poii- 
slhlc -IIk* ino"! n'^poiisjlth* in<‘u in tin* ^\orl(l. 
W(* an* siicc<‘ssfiil in ju>! tin* dcjArct* lliatw(^are 
respoii>il»le, W(* are nn>llccc^'^ful ainl coiislanL- 
ly (‘jeeh'd fnnn the l>u^in<*''s world hy llii* liank- 
rnptcy*<‘Oiirl> or oIIktuIm', if we are irresponsihle. 

So it \\ill conic* to 1 m* s<*cn that wc* are ihe^ 
natural l(*aders. It will lu* fonml that, all the 
principal ihinjr^ that onr l)n'«in(‘sscs nc'c'd, the 
ina»<‘> ot onr eniployc‘t*s n(*ed aKo; j^immI hons- 
in;^, ^ood transportation, ^cmmI r(*cr<‘atu)n facili- 
ties, ••ood education that r<*ally fits men for their 
life’s work and for thc'ir livings w'ell-^mverned 
citu*s, justice and s(*cnrity lor property. 

These are the thiniis onr (*inployees will use 
their new, greater ]M)wa*r to g<*l; and to gel them, 
they will iisc us as lead<*rs, as soon as they re- 
cognize that our entightenc*d sclf-in1c*rest wants 
these things too. 
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rrenuieni, li'iUnjm Filinr'a Son.t (otnpuny 
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RETAILING VIA 
POST 

By W. S. Zimmerman 



P ARCEL post service supplies a new link in the 
chain which binds the consumer to the retail store. 
The last important link was forged a dozen years ago 
when the telephone captured city and suburlwm resi- 
dence districts |nd brought the fanner within speaking 
distance of the stores in his market town. It made 
ordering easy, lightened the work of the buyer, put 
him in quick touch with his source of supplies. In 
the cities and towns its influence on trade was felt im- 
mediately, hut in the country the '.problem of getting 
the goods to the buyer remained as a barrier to telephone 
sales. 

After a decade of waiting, however, the parcel post 
arrived, to put the small retailer in the large city on a 
service equality with the largest department stores and 
tp give menhants in the smaller towns a definite ad^ 
vantage over ^eir mail order rivals. The city diep 
finds at its command a delivery lystem as spee^ and 
convenient, lor all practical purposes, as tim wagon serf* 
ice ofythe lug atma. 

%a mmdt-town pMieitant can get Mi goodi if Mi 
0!^% and asm e^ply 

. ^ i^"cwMda 'tha 

wMeh criis-mM tlie 
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districts, he has the inside track on the trade of his 
county. 

The catalog house has made the most general use of 
the new service, both for the advertising value of deliv- 
eries made by it, and for the veiy real savings as com- 
pared with express rates. 

For retail merchants in many lines, the cheap, easy 
and accident-proof carriage of the rural free delivery 
routes offers a promising opportunity to develop trade 
by supplying to country customers service never before 
possible. Shoe stores, laundrias, dry goods stores, drug 
stores, hardware stores and other retail shops which 
handle goods coming within the generous size and weight 
limits make such deliveries by mail. Their experiments 
in many cases are bringing their country neighbors into 
line for home buying again. * 

S ELLING bj/ parrel post can not he relied upon al- 
\rays to help yovr profits and sales^follow this advice 
for preparatory testing and investigation. 

Before investing heavily in preparations for selling 
by parcel post, test carefully to find the effect which 
routine delay and breakage may have on your success. 
Often the uncertainty of delivery at a scheduled time 
in satisfactory condition, w'hich frequently hampers a 
large public service, seriously disappoints retailers who 
attempt to use the parcel post. Test until you can esti- 
mate how great an allowance you should make in your 
plans for this condition. 

A hardware man in an Illinois town associated the 
parcel post with his store during his holiday and after- 
Christmas advertising. Early in January a succession 
of sleet, snow and rain storms made travel over the 
country roads difficult. Six miles out of town one even- 
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ing a farmer broke a bucket in a pump he was trying 
to repair. Recalling the hardware man’s advertising, he 
saved himself the twelve-mile drive by telephoning his 
want, the size of the pump, its maker s name, and a 
reminder to the dealer that the pump had been bought 
at his store. His repair part reached him by mail the 
next morning, and was adjusted in half an hour. 

When the farmer “stopped in” the following Sat- 
urday to pay for the bucket, the incident gave the dealer 
an opening to suggest the advantage of trading at 
home. If the break had occurred in his cream sepa- 
rator, feed chopper, gas engine, or any one of several 
farm conveniences purchased from a catalog house, the 
repairs could hardly have been secured under two days. 
Contrasting this certainty of delay with the prompt 
supplying of the^ump repair, the farmer saw the profit 
in buying his implements at home. 

This hardware dealer regularly uses this possibility 
of emergency service as a convincing argument for 
home buying. Another of his parcel post sales was 
of a hay knife to a farmer several miles out who 
had broken his old blade, but had determined to “do 
without” rather than drive in to replace it. In a joking 
mood he called up the hardware man at his home that 
night and asked him if he could send a new knife by 
the R. P. D. carrier. 

“Sure thing,” the dealer answered, and in a few min- 
utes’ chat learned just what kind of a hay knife his 
customer wanted and the price he wanted to pay. “You 
ought to come in and get acquainted with my stock,” 
the dealer urged. “When you know what I’ve got, you 
can save yourself lots of cold drives this winter.” De- 
livery of the hay knife the following day brought in 
anot^ “looker” before the end of the week. Oedit 
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in such telephone transactions is a minor matter, be- 
cause most of the customers own the farms on which 
they live. 

Prom these and a few other similar experiences, the 
hardware man evolved a hurry-up selling plan to which 
he has since traced considerable business. With the two 
rural telephone directories before him, he cheeked the 
names of all the farmers he knew well and had each of 
his two clerks check their special friends. Having 
plenty of leisure, one or the other of them kept the 
store telephone busy most of the time on several stormy 
days, calling the men they knew and telling each the 
story of the telephone sale and its attractive bargains. 
Without creating a “run” on the store’s reserv'es of 
hardware, this telephone campaign has ipulled enough 
orders to make the store owner very glM he adopted it. 

L et the R. F. D. man take the drive,'* ie good parcel 
post advertising only if yon hate carefully worked 
out the other details of your mail campaign. 

The third step in his parcel post campaign was to re- 
shape his newspaper advertising. Prom his jobbers and 
various manufacturers whose specialties he had in stock, 
he secured electrotypes of their catalog cuts and made 
up full-page advertisements picturing and describing 
“leaders” chosen from the ‘‘slower” articles in stock. 
Each was plainly priced at less than regular figures, 
“If you can’t get in to size up these bargains before 
you pay good money for them,” each advertisement an- 
nounced, “telephone Bell 841 and you’ll get them by 
parcel post next moniing. I should certainly enjoy 
meeting you at 91 North Washington any hour, any day. 
But the R. P. D. man has to take that l(mg, cold drive 
every day, anyhow. My main idea is to give you at the 
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lowest possible price and with least trouble to you, ex- 
actly what you need when you need it." 

Sales records for the first month showed a twenty 
per cent increase over the corresponding month of the 
previous yean— a record which the dealer credits entirely 
to his parcel post advertising. Moreover, he proposes to 
serve this country trade all the year ’round — from the 
man who needs a handful of spikes to fasten a new 
plank in the barn floor or a bolt for the windmill, to the 
woman who wants a paring knife or a new teakettle. 

In a similar way, a druggist in an Indiana town is 
skimming the cream of the trade in his section. During 
his most successful parcel post sales campaign, the lead- 
ing paragraph of every newspaper advertisement he 
used read: • 

‘‘When the doctor telephones, ‘continue present treat- 
ment,’ don’t hitch up and freeze driving to town to re- 
fill the bottle of medicine. Telephone 361, give Kelvin 
the prescription number and Uncle Sam will have it at 
your door the first thing in the morning." 

The good feeling which this mail order service has 
created is taken advantage of by the druggist, who 
wraps with each package a circular describing the sun- 
dries carried in stock. Publicity, secured through ad- 
vertising the “posted prescriptions" scheme, has caused 
a marked increase in the sales of his brushes, boxed 
candies, soaps and toilet articles. The mailing fees are 
so small that profits can safely absorb the charges. 

The rural housewife has been quick to seize the ad- 
vantages which her grocer’s advertisement urges for 
parcel post delivery. When she runs out of tea, cofltee, 
sugar, starch, or spices, ^e no longer goes without 
Headed articles until her next trip to town. A moment 
at the telephone places the order, which is delivered hy 
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mail the next day at an extra cost too small to count 
against the convenience. 

Clerks are instructed to call up customers on rural 
routes during their spare hours. At two points waste 
is reduced. The grocer is not robbed of possible sales 
while the housewife is ** getting along without**; tele- 
phone selling profitably fills the dull hours. 

Blizzard tomorrow,*’ said a middle western grocer to 
his partner. “Women in country houses will be fuming 
because they have to go without fresh vegetables and at 
the same time here is our green stuff going to the bad.** 

M aking tke weather work for you U helpful^ par- 
ticularly if you can induce the R. F. D. carrier and 
the iDeaUier man to join forces for your benefit. 

n 

Parcel post solved this man*s dilemSna of supply cut 
off from demand. People who could not make the trip 
to town were formerly forced to go without fresh 
vegetables, no matter how fat their buying purses might 
be. Risk of loss and percentage of waste, moreover, 
kept the grocer from buying except in limited quanti- 
ties. Under the new system the clerks call up customers 
and solicit orders just as the supply on hand, the next 
morning’s purchases, the special offerings of the market 
or the weather indications dictate. During bad weather, 
a friendly phrase addressed to the housewife as a “shu^ 
in for the day** not only makes a ready market for 
lettuce, spinach, fruit and winter luxuries, but also 
flatters and pleases the customer. Mailing cost b almost 
neidigihle. 

Another phase of parcel post usefulness to the retailer 
developed in the experience of an Oklahoma hardware 
liouae. A farmer, ten miles out, broke a plowshare. 
Not having a duplicate in stock, the dealer tdegrapbed 
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bis wholesale house at Kansas City and had the share 
shipped that afternoon by parcel post direct to the 
fanner. The part made a quick trip and went out on 
the rural route in time to turn a half mile of furrow the 
followinfr afternoon. The customary profit on such a 
l)lowshare was seventy cents. The telejrram cost twenty- 
live cents, the postage seventy-two cents. The dealer 
split this expense with the customer, made twenty-one 
cents profit and set the country-side talking about his 
<iuick service in emergencies. 

This instance suggests a field for parcel post cooper- 
ation between the jobber and retailer, and a valuable 
talking point for the close-at-hand wholesale house in 
dealing with the small store. One wholesale hardware 
house has brougjit this fact home to its field salesmen by 
shipping to ench*by parcel post a new type of shovel 
which it desired to push and urging them to use the ship- 
ment to demonstrate to dealers the advantage of selling 
special orders from the house catalog and making direct 
delivery by parcel post the next day. 

C OMBINATION offer* wiU probably help you a* 
muck as they did this M innesnta grocer if you study 
his methods for making ** stickers" move off the shelves. 

Many merchants who have succeeded in passing the 
first obstacle of getting patrons interested in the parcel 
post are baffled by the costs of mailing. The pound rate 
is charged for fractions of a pound and in the local 
zone the cost of succeeding pounds is only a fifth of the 
cost of mailing the first pound. Candy for children, 
souvenirs, advertising booUets and novelty schemes are 
often used as fillers in parcels weighing less Uian a 
pound. But the big difficulty lies in the cost of mail* 
ing the first pound. This makes many deliveries too ex« 
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paudve, as the cost of mailing a pound of sugar, for in- 
stance, amounts, practically, to the cost of the article. 

Combination offers usually solve this problem. Ad- 
vertisements of a Minnesota grocer explained that mail- 
ing goods in capacity weight lots enables him to pay de- 
livery charges in the local zone. To secure buyers in 
the maximum weight class, he offered a series of “parcel 
post bargains^’ composed of combination lots of goods, 
and gave the offers such names as “Kitchen Specials,’* 
“Household Specials,” and the like. The parcels were 
made up of food staples or articles required in daily use, 
and in every case carried the attraction of extra values. 
He put the bargain element into his offers at first by in- 
cluding in the combination “stickers” which he was 
willing to move from his shelves at any price. 

A dniggist who uses the combination idea found, 
after brief experiment, what combinations can be mailed 
under the one-pound limit. He advertises a list of trade- 
building offers in the newspapers. Persons who want a 
can of tooth powder get extra values by making their 
order include a toothbrush and a cake of toilet soap. The 
shaver who runs out of soap and orders delivery by mail 
is induced to add a can of talcum powder and a bottle of 
cold cream. Tests and experiments are gradually point- 
ing out the best sellers in the earlier combinations and 
are suggesting additions and changes as well as new 
schemes. 

In the local zone, except on low-priced staples, mer- 
diants using the parcel post have generally assumed the 
mailing charges. Whether this practice can be con- 
thraed is doubtful, unless the buyer, who is a regular 
asd itody customer, carries the bulk of his purchaaea 
home without expense to the retailer and asks for pared 
peat deliyery only in emerg^cy eases. The 
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charges can too easily become a tax on a local merchant's 
profits to be lightly considered. Outside the local zone, 
the size, of the purchase has thus far determined whether 
the buyer or the seller shall pay the postage. 

As a rule, the retail price has marked the line be- 
tween store-paid and consumer-paid deliveries. For 
weightier goods, the price limit has generally been set 
at five dollars for goods delivered outside the local ter- 
ritory but within the first zone. For lighter stufT, espe- 
cially goods bought in small (piantities, the price limit 
for free delivery runs from one dollar up. The schedule 
for free delivery can be easily fixed by going over in- 
voices. Such a list when printed is a good advertise- 
ment and guide to the buying public. 

A western (department store has made distance limit 
free deliveries by offering fr(*e delivery of any two-dol- 
lar purchase within the first zone and free delivery of tiny 
five-dollar purchase to any i)oint within three hundred 
miles. Where the order is outside the free delivery zone, 
and where the purchase is under five dollars, the com- 
pany asks that twenty-five cents be added to the price of 
an article to cover postage. The company agrees to re- 
turn the difference between the amount remitted and the 
actual cost of mailing. 

L aundry pro/Jti Wfre inrre<ued by this campaign — 
and the meeeseful echemee for printers and small 
department stores also gave satisfactory returns. 

The laundry man has also found new avenues of busi- 
ness expansion opened to him through the parcel post. 
In the past, the difficulties of getting linen to and from 
the country home has been a constant handicap on trade. 
The men had their starched shirts and collars **done 
|n town, but the family washing machine had to 
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take care of the **flat work’’ on -which the steam latmdry 
could offer its best service and lowest prices. 

An Ohio laundry man contrasted the disadvantages 
of home washing in winter and the prompt service and 
low prices which he could offer on family work. “Don’t 
let your wife worry over a tub in winter,” he urged in 
his newspaper advertisements and circular letters. “It’s 
hard on her, hard on the clothes and wash-day dinners 
are hard on you. On sheets, pillow cases, table linen 
and towels, my prices are lower than the cost of soap and 
coal, to say nothing of a probable doctor’s bill. 

“Bring in your laundry, and I’ll return it by parcel 
post the third day. Send it in by the R. F. D. carrier as 
late as Wednesday and it will be ready for you by 
Saturday noon. I’ll pay the postage .'either way on 
bundles amounting to fifty cents.” * 

Little argument was needed to persuade the farmers’ 
wives that winter washing was a dangerous economy. 
As a consequence, the laundry’s receipts increased fully 
twenty-five per cent. The postage paid has cut the 
profit on the new work materially. Pro-rating his 
wagon cost, however, the proprietor has discovered that 
his rural deliveries cost him very little more than those 
he makes in town. 

The usefulness of the parcel post has been turned to 
account by a department store in a small Indiana city. 
Morning after morning, in the R. F. D. edition of the 
local paper, the advertising features some single item of 
the store’s stock, always with an introductory query. 
‘‘Lost a glove?” “Need new rubbers?” “Coffee pot 
^rung a leak?” or the like. Followed the suggestion: 
“Call Hesbanks, 261 , both ’phones, and ad^ us to send 
you by parcel post,” introduces the day’s leader, what* 
aver it happens to be, attractively priced. 
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Not every one on the conntiy routes wanted Scotch 
mittens or Featheredge petticoats on the days they 
were featured, but before the end of the second week of 
the campaign^ telephone sales to country customers were 
averaging fourteen a day. Gerks were instructed in 
this store to hold the attention of telephone inquirers 
and offer to either make purchases for them in other de- 
partments or transfer them. In the dress goods and 
silk department, when the usual January sales were 
under way, one clerk with a wide country acquaintance 
made forty-seven sales of dress patterns “on approval “ 
by parcel post in two weeks; only fifteen of the pat- 
terns were returned. Her success is explained by her 
knowledge of her customers’ tastes, complexions and 
figures, and he^ skill in choosing for each woman in- 
dividually. t 

Even printers, whose output is denied fourth-class 
mail privileges, have used the parcel post to advantage. 
The editor of a California weekly made his advertising 
react to his advantage when he established a mail order 
column in his classified ad section. To get the depart- 
ment going, he offered space at a low rate for the first 
month. Merchants tried out parcel post ideas in the 
.medium and some of the farmers advertised chickens, 
eggs, apples and other farm produce to the people of 
the town. The column now serves as the public market 
of the locality. 

This “community of interest” idea was followed in 
another way by a group of Iowa merchants who co- 
operated in making up and paying for a town parcel post 
catalog. A druggist, a hardware man, a harness maker 
and half a dozen others who depended upon the rural 
trade made up a combination catalog describing leading 
lines. Booklets were mailed to ou^of-town customers 
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and proved an incentive to buying. 

Parcel post sales mean a wider extension of credit and 
the necessary accompaniment of an accurate accounting 
and collection system. The important ruling of the 
Post Office department that an invoice can be inclosed 
with the goods allows the sending of a sales slip with 
each parcel. 

This gives, at the end of the month, the best possible 
excuse for a monthly detailed statement of the cus- 
tomer’s account to check against the sales slips. The 
billhead can carry a line stating the account is due on 
or before a certain day of the month. Slow-pays can be 
brought to book by explaining that the postage on 
parcels makes it necessary that accounts be settled, say, 
before the tenth of the succeeding month^ 

Credits on telephone orders in the srailler cities and in 
the average country town can be determined without 
much difficulty. The customer’s reputation and financial 
responsibility are usually an open book to the interested 
inquirer. 




»j'HE frimdAipt of a country town ioletman kam an intr 
^ portani bearing upon the telling efficient of the man or 
iBoman behind the counter. His t^eiency is often increased 
in the ratio by the number of fnends which he 
and the tact which he uses in making more. 

— W. G. Chamberiain 

Vicf Pmidnt. SkiMer. OiMabwItte * 
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SHOWING SAMPLES BY 
MAIL 

By C. K. Cake 


T here are fifty dealers we find it impossible to 
sell because of their remote locations,” said a 
manufacturer of brass goods to his sales manager. “Our 
travelers don’t^^get to them often enough; other houses, 
located nearer, step in and get the business. But we 
can sell them, or the greater part of them. I have de- 
cided to make up samples of faucets, joints and other 
goods, and send them to these dealers every thirty days. 
The samples are to be about one-fourth the regular size 
and can be sent by mail.” 

Within thirty days after the first hundred samples 
were sent, the brass manufacturer had received orders 
fnim ten of the dealers ; in sixty days, fifteen more ; and 
at the end of ninety days, after three different kinds of 
brass faucets and joints had been mailed, there were 
orders from ten others: thirty-five altogether — and only 
one letter had accompanied each sample throughout the 
mailing. 

A clothier in the central west had a larger trade on 
collars than on ties, although his stock of ties was much ^ 
greater than his stock of collars. He had a fine assort- 
ment of ties, attractively displayed and continuously 
pushed by the salesman — the sales total should have 
doubled that for collars. He resolved to make it that 
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large, at least, and the first idea he hit upon was to 
send samples to a select list of names. 

He ordered an extra lot of ties for the summer sea- 
son; the majority were smart four-in-hands. Manila 
envelopes, twelve inches long by two inches wide, each 
containing a tie neatly folded, were sent to five hundred 
persons. The assortment was as varied as possible. A 
few bow ties were also mailed in packages to fit. 

These ties cost on an average of thirty-seven cents 
each; they were extra good fifty-cent values. The 
envelope and postage cost six cents, making the total 
expense forty-three cents for each sample or $215 for 
the entire lot. This apparently was a big price to pay 
for the advertising, but the total of sales of ties for 
the three months following this generovS sampling was 
more than three times the figures for the preceding 
three months. In fact, this merchant was so well 
pleased that he has decided to send sample ties by mail 
at the beginning of each spring season. 

I F a manufacturer could sell faucets by mailed samplest 
a retailer neckties and this man tal^m 'powdery it is 
worth your while to study their methods. 

A manufacturer of talcum powder, though there was 
no dead stock on hand, decided to send samples of his 
powder to consumers, for the direct benefit of his dealers. 
First, he experimented. He got an average of twenty 
names from each of one hundred dealers. Then he 
ordered a thousand sample boxes, replicas in miniature 
of the regular size. These he enclosed in corrugated 
paper boxes. The postage cost two cents each. The 
coat of the sample boxes averaged about four cents each 
and the paper cases cost three cents each-total, nine 
cents, or— including additional expenses— about $110 in 
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all. The immediate growth in business from the hun- 
dred dealers averaged twenty-five per cent, and con- 
tinued from a tenfold increase in the amount of samples. 

Varied uses for cement are shown by an ingenious 
sample distributed first at a recent annual exhibition of 
the manufacturers of the product, and later mailed to 
contractors and builders. A level, three inches long by 
an inch wide and one-half inch deep, made of the cement„ 
is enclosed in a thin paper box. The company’s name 
is neatly imprinted on the top side. 

One thousand of these cement samples were mailed, 
and they brought more than a hundred inquiries from 
users throughout tlie country. 

Later, models of cement blocks used in house and 
store constnict^n, four inches long, two wide and one 
deep, were mailM to the trade. The cost of mailing by 
parcel post was not high, and the novelty of receiving 
a cement brick by mail — which could be used as a paper- 
weight — attracted favorable attention and many live in- 
quiries. 

A manufacturer of Key West cigars, who found it 
necessary to stimulate his trade, made a small cigar, two 
and a half inches long by a half inch thick, from the 
best tobacco, placed the usual band about it, wrapped 
it in tin foil, packed it for nmgh handling in a box to fit, 
and then mailed one each to a thousand wealthy men. 
A clever enclosure called attention to the quality and 
offered a special price on a size and shape **to order.’* 
’The cost was $75 : immediate returns, over $300. Repeat 
orders at the end of ninety days led this manufacturer 
to give his little smokes wider distribution. 

A coffee dealer secured similar results. The demand 
for his brand was not as strong as he desired. The 
tomd, a q)ecial one for use in Fr^eh-drip coffee pots, 
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was pulverized. His trade fell principally among the 
wealthy. He ordered several thousand sample packages, 
each containing enough to make three cups, and mailed 
them direct to the trade, giving grocers a pound free for 
sending him, on a convenient return post card, the 
names of ten wealthy consumers. Sales gradually grew 
to a volume which satisfied him. 

A land operator decided that the investor must be 
convinced of one thing: the quality of the soil. So he 
ordered corrugated paper boxes, two inches square, and 
mailed samples of the soil of the land he was offering to 
two thousand prospect.s, with a letter calling attention to 
government analysis. Inquiries poured in and he sold a 
thousand acres to customers who gave his land close 
thought on account of his unique sampl^. The expense 
was approximately $200. 

L umber you would hardly think could be sold by 
mailed samples, Init actual experience proved the 
sample~by-mail plan successful. 

Lumber is another product that has entered the grow- 
ing list of unusual samples.’' A hardwood flooring 
manufacturer cut some of his product into pieces three 
inches long; some finished, some unfinished. On one 
side he pasted the brand, the price, and the name of the 
prospective purchaser. 

A soft wood dealer did the same thing, specializing in 
gum wood, which he wished to bring to the attention of 
contractors as a new wood for interior finishing. 

An office equipment dealer experienced considerable 
trouble with two brands of carbon paper he stocked. 
The complaints practically killed that branch of his 
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business. He discarded the brands, took on new ones, 
and wrote sales letters in duplicate, to a selected list, 
leaving a sheet of the new carbon between the original 
and copy. The letter called attention to the class of 
work the carbon would do, as shown by the duplicate 
copy. This unusual sample helped to rejuvenate his 
carbon paper business. 

Manufacturers of other lines also believe in striking 
samples as a means for placing the merits of their 
product graphically before the consumer. Tooth paste 
in small tubes; varnish in tiny cans; enamel on bits of 
w(K)d ; roofing material made up as it appears in actual 
construction; knitting yarns sampled on cloth to show 
effects; candies; brick, and enameled and other styles, 
prove the advottising value of unusual samples. The 
sample itself is rarely enough to secure the order, but it 
gets attention for the sales-lctter. 

X sample which requires extensive explanatory printed 
matter is not a good sample. The sample itself should 
compel interest and arouse desire. The selling letter 
can then focus on closing the sale. 




CELLING by mail requires a peculiar line of talent An 
^ order can be obtained only oy uHnning the purchaser's 
confidence. Seldom is he in position to compare prices vntk 
those of others, and he has only your trord for the merit of 
the goods. You must convince him that he can trust you. 
that the gpods are ichat he needs and as you represent amt 
most of alt as you are dealing with some one you have never 
seen or who has never seen you, of the necessity of paying for 
the goods in advarwe. 

— W. A. Walerbury 

StWt M«utcr. A. B. Dick Cooipujr 
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KEEPING RETAIL TRADE 
AT HOME 


By "VV. C. Ilolnmn 

Former Advertising Manaser and l)irc<*t(»r. Naltniial Casli Ilffrister Company 

A ndrew JACKSON was once holding: a court in 
Tennessee. A noted g:un man, the terror of the 
region, entered the court room and created a disturb- 
ance. 

“Eject that man.” ordered dackson.^/ 

The terrified bailiff dared not move. 

“Call a posse and eject him,” said Jackson. 

Still the bailiff made no move. 

The court room was silent — court officers, witnesses, 
and spectators were all paralyzed with fear, except 
Jackson himself. 

“This court is adjourned for five minutes,” said 
Judge Jackson. Leaving the bench, he walked straight 
up to the bully and lo(»ked him directly in the eye. The 
latter, after a tense minute of endeavor to meet the 
judge’s gaze, weakened, shifted from one foot to the 
other, dropped his gun and sank into a chair. Jackson 
seized him by the collar, took away his gun, dragged 
him outside and kicked him down the steps. 

The man w^as terrible only to those who thought him 
so. 

In a town of five thousand, little more than an honr’a 
ride from Chicago, there is a middle-aged hardware clerk 
who threw away a good business because he let fear of 
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catalog hoiLse competition master him. He owned 
a store, fairly well stocked in an old-fashioned way, and 
enjoying a moderate trade until the proprietor began to 
brood over the inroads mail order concerns were making 
on his sales. 

The more he brooded, the greater his alarm grew and 
the more unreasonable became his attitude towards the 
customers who went away to spend their money in- 
stead of using it at home. And since ho made no in- 
telligent effort to lure back the customers driven away 
by his sarcastic speeches and unprogressive methods, 
his sales dwindled steadily. Finally, in a fit of despond- 
ency, he closed out his stock at a ruinous figure and 
went to w'ork for another and a saner man. 


Y OU will admit that the harduxire clerk let ungrounded 
fright scare him out — these methods show how he 
should have grappled with the catalog problem. 


There are too many retailers in the United States 
whose mental condition is like that of this ex-merchant 
in the earlier stages of his obsession. They see the 
catalog^ house as an overwhelming menace to the re- 
tailer — a danger all the graver, now that the parcel 
post may make long-distance trading for the small town 
and rural consumer easier than ever before. Yet most 
of them, if they would walk straight up to the problem 
that frightens them and grapple with it in the right 
way, would not find it terrifying. 

Nor is this dread of catalog houses confined to cross- 
roads stores with only country trade. There are hun- 
dreds of small cities and large towns where the mer- 
chants entertain this fear, though it is based on a mis- 
cemeeption and false suggestion which they have al- 
lowed to grow up, or on good reasons which need not 
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have existed had the retailers studied the situation and 
handled it with energy and intelligence. 

To begin with, mail order houses have no striking ad- 
vantages over the local retailers. Instead they have dis- 
advantages, when all the factors are reckoned up. But 
they apply twenty times as much ingenuity to the over- 
coming of tluiir disabilities as the retailei*s employ in 
utilizing their superior opportunities. 

.Stop and think this over. Analyze the conditions. 
Compare the advantages of the catalog house with 
your advantages as a local retailer — and you will never 
have a moment’s dread of them. 

Take the claims — truthful claims — that they sell so 
many millions of dollars’ worth of goods in a year. 
What if they do? The retail st(»res of/fni.s country sell 
billions and billions worth of goods in the same time. 
New York alone buys a billion and a half dollars’ worth 
of food each twelve months. 

Take that other bogie of greater buying power. It is 
undoubtedly true that the larger the (piantity of goods 
you purchase the lower the price you can command. 
Against this decided advantage in buying, however, you 
should set the tremendous selling and handling expenses 
the catalog houses must and do as.sume. 

Compare these selling costs with your own selling 
costs. Remember that in the end the consumer pays all 
costs. Can you or the mail order house then offer him 
the better values? Should it be difficult to convince him, 
if you know' your business, that he is not saving money 
when he orders merchandise by mail ? 

You have the practical advantage of being on the 
ground. You meet him every day — or can meet him 
when you want to. You can find out who he is without 
trouble ; you can talk to him as one neighbor to another. 
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You have the advantage of personal contact with him. 

When you talk with him, however, never abuse the 
catalog houses. Mere abuse is usually taken as an 
admission that you can not offer as much for the same 
money as the mail order house. Besides, no free Ameri- 
can with money in his pocket and a shrewd suspicion 
that he is a good trader cares to hear his business judg- 
ment challenged so flatly. 

Be cool, quiet and specific, therefore, in all you say. 
Men who will not listen to you if you indulge in sarcasm 
or mere assertion, will listen and be convinced by plain, 
clear reasoning based on facts. 

O HOW your hcrnie tovm cusUmera in thia way lhai you 
O can more than meet ttie diatani catalog house at every 
turn and th^^^^^ke your demoruiration hold water. 

Show him that it is on only a few articles that 
catalog prices— for the qualities you handle^ — are really 
cheaper. Tell him why the mail order house offers 
these leaders at low prices and be frank enough to 
tell him what these leaders are, if he wishes to know. 
But don’t let him buy the article. If necessary, offer 
to compete with the catalog prices — not on the few 
specific articles offered as leaders, but on the full order 
he would make up and send away. Add freight charges, 
since in long-distance buying the purchaser always has 
to pay the carrying charges. 

Try to make an arrangement with your jobbers to 
fill just such orders with brands equal to the mail order 
qualities, but different from those in your regular stock. 
If you can make such an arrangement — wholesale houses 
ought, in their own interests, to jump at every such 
eh|U3ce, ought even to organize a special service to take 
care of this kind of trade — go ahead and send the order 
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away to be filled. Have it shipped to you, in a separate 
box, and deliver it in this original package, collecting 
the freight charges, of course. In a word, show your 
catalog customer, plainly and conclusively, that he can 
get nothing from a mail order house that you cannot 
supply him with just as cheaply and with less risk of 
dissatisfaction on his part. 

Buying from you he has a chance to inspect his goods. 
When he buys from a catalog, he buys from a printed 
description. And a printed description of an article is 
not so satisfactory, and gives nowhere near as true an 
idea of its merits or suitability to his needs as an in- 
spection of the actual article itself will give. If you 
put proper emphasis on this point and make clear to 
your prospect the advantages of doing busiiK'ss face to 
face, you can easily show him that it to his interest 
to buy from you. 

Look at the thing strictly from your prospect’s view- 
point; then show him the disadvantages of buying by 
mail. Frequently it means delay, with no one near to 
be held re.sponsible. It means cash in advance. It 
means the unpacking and setting up of machines by the 
buyer himself. It means qualities which represent lesser 
values, either in materials, construction or finish, than 
those you handle. It means difficulty, if goods fail to 
come up to expectations or if there are breakdowns, in 
proving that fact. It means much correspondence by 
customers not accustomed to letter writing. It means 
sending out of town cash that should increase the value 
of the buyer’s farm or city property. 

Don't be content with negative work, however. Do 
something positive to keep the trade of your locality at 
home. One of the ways to stop a forest fire is to start a 
back fire, A live retailer in a small town can start ai^ 
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number of back fires which will put the catalog houses 
on the defensive. 

He has every advantage in such a contest. He is on 
the ground, the mail order houses are far distant. He 
meets his customers, or possible customers, in person or 
can do so whenever he desires. Ilis dealings with them 
are dealings between neighbors and friends. He knows 
the condition of his prospects, the size of their families, 
the age and needs of each member, their financial .status 
— facte which his mail order rivals Avould find it hard 
and costly to discover. Yet less exact information of 
this very character, together with the good will built up 
by advertising, is the most valuable a.sset of the catalog 
houses. 

M AILoi^ houses are unable to work sales miracles: 

as a matter of fact, their methods are quite usual; 
why not adopt a few of them yourself V 

Every mail order house has a card record of possible 
buyers. Any local retailer can get up a card record ten 
times as valuable as that treasured by a mail order 
house. It is far easier for him to know all about the 
people in his single community than for distant mail 
order houses to do so. And since specific information 
helps them to sell by mail, how much more helpful it can 
be made to the local merchant selling face to face. 

For illustration, suppose two young people in your 
town are engaged to be married. Haven’t you a better 
chance than any distant mail order house to know itt 
The young people will wish to furnish a house. You 
have the first chance to interest them. You know who 
their friends are — or can find out. Here is a list of 
people who will soon be buying presents. This one in- 
iflinee is typical of scores of selling opportunities that 
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will come to you if you have knowledge of your com- 
munity. 

As for names of prospective customers, you can secure 
the county assessors’ lists with little trouble. You can 
have the telephone directories of all the rural exchanges 
for the asking. You can get customers to give you the 
names of neighbors. You can offer free some inex- 
pensive but attractive souvenir to all who ask for it and 
so get their names and addresses. You can add the 
names of club members. Other ways will suggest them- 
selves to you if you once start to get names. 

Better than all — ^since your selling efforts can be con- 
centrated on a small group, you can have your clerks 
make calls in every direction or go out yourself. 

By keeping constantly on the lookout, you will find 
countless opportunities to push your t^de in a personal 
way just when, and right where, such pushing is likely 
to count most. The trouble with too many retailers is 
that they do none of these things. They sit still and 
wait for trade to come to them, while their long-distance 
rivals exercise remarkable patience and ingenuity in per- 
fecting their approach to both prospective and regular 
customers. 

Consumers have in the main three reasons for buying 
from mail order houses. First, they think they can get 
lower prices for similar qualities. Second, they think 
they cannot get, at any price, from their local store- 
keer^ers the kind of goods they want. Third, the 
catalog houses go after their trade constantly, per- 
sistently, untiringly. If their first offer fails to swing 
your neighbors their way, they return to the attack from 
another angle— from half a dozen other angles, if the 
mege must be that long. 

Every one of these handicaps you can overcome, if 
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you are enterprising. In fact, it is precisely because 
you have neglected your chances to cultivate your 
natural customers that mail orders have become familiar 
to them. 

First rule of all: don’t sit in a comer and blame the 
people if they do not flock to your counters. Do some- 
thing to bring them in. No matter how small your 
store is, make it bright and attractive. 

F ive definite ways to arouse curiosity, make a profit- 
able stir and stimulate your sales are here suggested 
by Mr, Holman, who is a business man himself. 

Arrange your goods so that they will make the best 
possible appearance and impression. Kee[) your win- 
dows fleckless. Put a new coat of paint on the front of 
your store. ReaiVnge your shelves and counters with 
an eye to display and accessibility. Attract notice by 
showing evidences of enterprise. Curiosity will make 
people come in to see what you are about. The more 
curiosity you can arouse — the more talk you can stir — 
the better for sales. 

New goods will be your first need. If you haven’t 
cash or credit — if too much money is tied up in stock on 
hand — if you have let salesmen overload you with stock 
that will not move at the price you expect to secure — 
get rid of those stocks and get hold of some ready 
money by hoisting them out of the store at cost. If 
necessary, sell them below cost — for cash. They are no 
good to you on your shelves. The longer you keep them 
the less of value they have. And by cutting prices you 
will not only secure ready money, but you will attract 
buyers and will prepare them for further action. 

I^n’t let people think you are selling out your old 
■took because your are discouraged. Tell them you are 
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clearing stock because you need room for new goods. 
Don’t be pessimistic. Act as if a fortune had been left 
you. Be cheerful— joyous. Your attitude will create 
more talk — just what you want. You want people to 
know you are very much alive. 

If you have sufficient capital and room, you need 
not slaughter prices. Put aside part of the surplus 
stock of stickers and depend upon working them off at 
reduced prices as your new business policy increases 
your trade. For you are going to increase your trade. 
You may begin small. But you are going to grow. You 
are going to put goods in your store that will bring 
people tlicre. When you have had only a few lines of 
goods before, you are going to have many. Not all at 
first, perhaps, but in the end. From the very beginning, 
however, you should plan for a biggifr business. 

Buy small stocks of goods and buy often. It is better 
to buy one dollar’s worth of goods and make five cents 
in two months, than to buy live dollars’ worth to get a 
lower price and keep that five dollars’ worth of goods 
' two years. Look upon every dollar of capital you have 
as something that you must keep moving. Don’t bury 
your money in surplus stock where it is not quickly 
available. 

Surplus stock swells investment and shrinks sales. 
Turn the surplus into cash, even though you take a 
loss, and invest the proceeds in that quantity of another 
line that will serve to supply the denumd until a frcdi 
lot can be obtained. This is the one disposition of sur- 
plus stock w^hich will help to keep profits above the point 
of fixed expense. This kind of merchandising has made 
millions for city stores. It will make money for yon. 

Of course, this kind of merchandising means effort 
But effort is the entrance fee in any kind of bnainsai 
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There are other reasons for turning your stock often. 
Remember that variety is a tremendous puller of cus- 
tomers. If you have the same old stock month after 
month you ^11 have a dwindling stream of the same old 
customers. But if your stock keeps changing— if every 
week a few new things in your store give it an atmos- 
phere of freshness — people will begin to come in just to 
look around, and will generally remain to buy. 

D eveloping denrea” smnda like a mighty in- 
tangible auggestion until you find that theae apecific 
auggeationa make an A B C of it — they tell how. 

Women enjoy “ looking. The store that makes 
looking’^ easiest, and has the most to display, de- 
velops desires in customers who may come in just to buy 
a package of tea ^r a spool of thread — customers who 
had no intention of buying anything of value. 

One of the greatest merchants in the world once ad- 
vertised a ‘^courtesy day’^ for furniture. On that day 
people were asked to come and look at furniture he had 
for sale. But as he advertised and as his clerks said, not 
a stick of furniture was for sale that day. No price 
would buy it. And the result? Thousands who came* 
to look at furniture bought something else. The store's 
sales in other departments were enormous. Not more 
than half the crowd came to buy the things they did 
buy. They came “just to look” at the furniture. 

Arrange your store so that your stock can be seen. 
You may know, and your clerks may know, what you 
have in the store. But possibly no customer will know. 
Put in a center counter if you can. Display everything 
you can. Have a window display outside— as big 
and various a display inside as you can. Show that you 
eai^ many things, even if your stock of each is small. 
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And post cards telling that you can get anything not 
visibly for sale — ^and will enjoy doing so. 

Put plain price tags on the things you display, when 
you are using tags. Many a woman who will not ask a 
clerk about the price, and will walk out without buying, 
will come forward and buy if she sees plain price tags. 
Post cards requesting people to ask you about goods, 
any goods, whether you have them or not, are often 
worth sending out. If you haven’t them in stock you 
can get them. 

Establish a permanent bargain comer or counter or 
section. Consider the enormous success of the five and 
ten cent stores in cities of almost every size. Remember 
that every department store has its bargain days and 
bargain sales as sure as the weeks roll round. The 
largest retail store in the world gives q/qt an entire floor 
to popular priced goods. 

Feature some real bargains, bargains which no one 
can mistake, prominently. Put them in the show win- 
dow, in the middle of your store. Force them on the at- 
tention of every one who enters. You know the sparkle 
that comes into a woman’s eye when she sees extra good 
values offered at low prices. One or two genuine bar- 
gains may turn the whole trade of that woman in staples 
to you. Sell your “leaders” at cost, therefore — at a 
little less than cost, if necessary. They are so much ad- 
vertising — the cheapest and absolutely the most effective 
kind of advertising. You put in “leaders” to cause 
comment, to draw people into your store, to get the tide 
running your way. For every penny’s loss on a bargain 
you are likely to make a good gain on sales of staples to 
customers who came in to look at or buy your bargains. 

Bjoy for the bargain counter regularly. Change tim 
ito^ offered as often as you can. Get the same pec^e 
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who came in for one bargain to come in regularly for 
more. Make frequent shifts, even if you have to put 
part of the articles back in the storeroom. One week 
have glassware in the front and the next in the rear. 
Strive for a “different” look in your store every week. 
Aim to create the impression that every time a cus- 
tomer comes to your store she will find something new 
and good on sale. If certain items of your stock fail 
to move briskly at the regular prices, move them out by 
way of the bargain section. 

T WO thoughts considered of enough importance by 
big city merchants to be called to mind when buying 
in the millions and which unit help you also. 

Change your '^^eaders” often. Remember that the 
purpose of the bargains is to arouse interest, to remind 
people of their needs, to start them buying, by offering 
something so genuinely good that they will come back 
often to look over your stock. At the same time, re- 
member that your main purpose is to sell staples. 

Push your staples on the score of quality and fair 
prices. By selling them at a fair profit you can sell 
them in quantities about as large as if you pushed them 
on the score of price. 

The atmosphere of novelty, of bargains, in your store 
you must get from specialties. A visit to any large 
city will put you in touch with concerns that make 
a specialty of supplying just such goods. They have 
hosts of “leaders” which you can use as profitably as 
can the mail order houses. They will be glad, if they see 
you are a live prospect, to keep you informed by mail 
of all that they can offer you. That is their business. 

You can’t carry a full stock of specialties of all kinds. 
But you can get in touch with wholesalers who supply 
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Tomorrow’s Profits First 

IN no j)ba.sc of nuKloni business arc tin* a<l- 
^ vancin<^ slandards more evidenl than in tlu‘ 
attitude of the hou^e toward tlic eusloiiKT— !u>t 
alone in the j)erM)nal relationship be(w(‘en tie* 
buyer and the seller^ but in the eslablish(‘d 
l)oliei(‘s for insuring the permanency of the cus- 
tomer's trade. 

In the retail business this is especially appar- 
ent. The’lon^^-lime customer with an established 
patronage is an intinit<‘ly more valuable asset 
than a number of casual one-time cusliumTs; in 
fact, the standing of a stole may be largely de- 
terniiued by tlie number ()f its regular patrons, 
which attests not alone tin* establi.sli<‘d sources of 
revenue, hut, more partic-nlarly, the character 
and worth of the service which the Inmse renders. 

During my forty-five years of practical (‘xpe*- 
rience, ranging from office boy to head of the 
house, I have learned no more important truth 
than this; that each customer offers an oppor- 
tunity for a continued profitable trade, and that 
any methods of establishing him or her on a p<‘r- 
manent basis are of vital importance to the firm. 
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THE SHORTEST LINE 
TO SALES 

By Edward Mott Woolley 


C AN’T I cut the selling time on a pair of shoes?” 

m Eastern shoe dealer questioned. He admitted 
that fancies and variables may change the selling time 
for individual sales, but felt the major elements in a 
sale to be comparable with some ideal, invariable stand* 
ard. 

These invariable elements are the engineering units in 
salesmanship. For instance, the whim of a customer 
mifl^t necessitate twelve trips about the store for the 
purpose of bringing twelve pairs of shoes to that cus- 
tomer for inspection. This indecision and fault-finding 
m the part of the buyer would be the variable factor, 
iSkxm twelve trips, of themselves, might be made 
practMOy non-variable, or at least, might be made to 
ConiQiloe a great deal less time and energy. 


Ip: reidity, as the merchant discovered by repeated 
this element that should have been ap- 
pfuy$tm#ly non-variable was much more variable than 
the In one typical instance, the sale of a 

.flfljrrtwo pinntes. Of this, 

V ^ tbe customer was twenty^ 

while Ihe time he consumed in hunting |<^ 
iii^ttii.waiking about the stm^ was twenty-ehjd^.:^ 
the merchant estimated the fhap 
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really needed for getting the goods to be nine minutes. 
Thus, nineteen minutes were consumed unnecessarily by 
this clerk during a heavy rush period. 

Furthermore, the investigator satisfied himself that 
the reduction of this unnecessary selling time would 
have a very appreciable effect on the mood of the cus- 
tomer, and thus effect an additional reduction in the 
total Sidling time re(4uired. 

In the reorganization and standardization of any fac- 
tory, the first thing considered is the relation between 
the workman and efpiipment. Before any tasks are set 
or any operations timed on instruction cards, the equip- 
ment is put in the condition and grouping that will 
harmonize most completely with human effort, while the 
whole factory organization is put in trim to serve the 
workers at the machines. Ijooking at his store in this 
light, the shoe dealer saw its shortcomings. lie had 
laid great stress on service to customers, but almost no 
stress on the store’s service to its clerks. And, since the 
two forms of service are intimately connected, he dLs- 
covered that his .service to customers was not as good as 
he had supposed. 

Y OU have toaiched clerke vainly hunting around for 
stock often enough; hut have you thought of the 
remedy for ihis wasteful lost of valuable time? 

But, leaving out of his present reckoning the ques- 
tion of service to customers, he concentrated his problem 
upon the other form of service. This, he saw, must be a 
definite, predetermined and carefully measured service 
that would enable his selling force to focus to the maxi- 
mum of its efficiency on the selling operation itself. In- 
stead, it had dissipated a large percentage of sdlmg 
time in merely secondaiy operations, such as huntmgr for 
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stock, climbing ladders and descending to the stook- 
room in the basement. His clerks wasted motions be* 
cause of meager training and a lack of system. 

Equipment, then, was the first thing considered, to- 
gether with methods associated with equipment. Watch- 
ing his store during a busy afternoon, the lack of true 
efficiency seemed to him almost spectacular. It was dur- 
ing rush hours that the bad equipment, lost motion and 
utter want of standards piled up the expense and re- 
duced his profits to a few hundred dollars a year. At 
the very time when efficiency ought to have been main- 
tained at its maximum in order to get out the goods and 
get in the money, it fell to its minimum. Viewed from 
the standpoint of effective management, it was absurdly 
low — ^so low that at least forty per cent of the human 
energy put upcAi it might have been eliminated. In 
order to handle the rush periods at all, it was necessary 
to support perhaps eight persons in idleness during the 
duller intervals. 

The shoe trade seems to offer no standard methods 
of shelf grouping or of keeping track of goods. No 
two stores follow just the same rules. In his own store, 
as in others, this merchant found that fixtures presented 
a uniform primiliveness of conception and lack of op- 
portunity for proper classification. Clerks frequently 
pulled out and opened a dozen boxes, in various parts of 
the store, in their search for a single pair of shoes of 
ihe style or size wanted. Customers waited ten or 
twenty minutes to be ’told, regretfully, that diligent 
search had convinced the clerk that the particular shoes 
wanted were not in stock. 

In solving his problems, this merchant based his in« 
^uiry on a series of time studies of the operations in- 
TdiYed. It Is likely that the man who now eomes into 
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the store and calls for a given size of shoes will be con- 
ducted to a chair occupying the position most efficient 
for that particular selling operation. All the goods 
likely to be available for this customer's needs will be 
grouped within convenient reach of this particular selt 
ing chair. If necessary, more chairs will be provided in 
order to further this plan of grouping. In the past, 
the position of the customer in the store has had no 
standard relation to the position of the shoes he was 
likely to buy. 

M aking low priced work fdl in senice gaps by 
plans such as this often means crossing the line 
between retail failure and success. 

In the meantime, a new system of replenishing stock 
on the shelves has been inaugurated. P^ormerly, when a 
salesman sold a pair of shoes from a box on the shelf, 
he turned the box around so that its label w’as toward 
the wall. The next morning these empty boxes were re- 
filled. The delay meant numberless trips of salesmen 
to the basement for the purpose of hunting up stock, 
while the customer waited and the congestion increased. 
Now the boxes are filled as fast as emptied by a couple 
of bright boys who are thoroughly trained in stock. 
More actual work is now expended on this operation, but 
it is low-priced work which immensely facilitates the 
actual selling operation. 

Likewise salesmen are relieved to a large extent of 
the task of returning shoes to their shelves after re- 
jection by customers. A uniform system of labeling, 
for the goods and for the unit of space they are to oc- 
cupy, is used. One of the great time consuming fac- 
tors in most shoe stores lies right here. Even if the 
sto<9E is fairly well classified, theoretically, this classifi- 
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cation does not stand out positively and conspicuously, 
while the goods, once removed from their places on the 
shelves, become unidentified stock in a large measure re- 
quiring expert labor to sort and return to the shelves. 
Labels and classification symbols are microscopical, 
where they exist at all, and are erratic and lacking in 
standard uniformity. 

The classification and identification of stock and of 
articles generally are vital factors in effective manage- 
ment, and do as much as anything else to reduce motion 
and increase sales. And it Is almost an axiom that 
classification and standardization, to be worth the effort, 
must be reduced to a system to make them permanent 
and equally available to all employees. 

To illustrate: a shoe clerk stands in the store, facing 
the shelves on ofte side. He sees row after row of shoe 
boxes, tier upon tier, and they convey to his mind, in 
the aggregate, the impression he might get from gazing 
on a blank, brick wall There would be nothing about 
the brick wall that would automatically segregate one 
section of its area from another, and there is nothing 
about those tiers of shoe boxes that indicates boldly any 
boundary lines, divisions, sub-divisions or units. 

Now, suppose the clerk wants to take from those 
shelves a shoe of a given price, style and size. He first 
performs a series of mental processes, measuring off with 
his eye the approximate area where the shoes probably 
are ; then he sub-divides the area — still a mental process 
— and sub-divides again. His impulses have all been 
more or less wavering and subject to error, and by the 
time he has actually located the thing he wants, he has 
consumed a great deal of time and energy, more time 
than the operation really required. Add to this the 
further loss of time that comes from the capricious sya- 
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tern of classification itself, and the mistakes of other 
clerks due to lack of uniformity and want of training, 
and the result is very low selling efficiency. 

But now, just to illustrate, mark off in some way a 
certain section of those shelves, and at the top put the 
conspicuous letter A. Assume that the clerk knows that 
A is the classification letter for the very thing he wants. 
Instantly, and with only automatic mental processes, he 
goes to that section for the shoe he desires. 

Carry the brick-wall analogy a little further. A gang 
of painters is sent to letter an advertisement upon it. 
As the men proceed, they all pause in the actual paint- 
ing in order to measure out the spaces, each space re- 
quiring the combined time of the whole gang. The job 
takes three or four times as long as it would if the fore- 
man had measured off the letter spaces in advance and 
chalked them. Then the painters would have been re- 
lieved of all preliminary thinking and adjustment of 
mental processes, and would have got at once into the 
work which they were most competent to perform. 

T hese invesHgatiom demonstrated that it may often 
cost you eight thousand dollars a year to use HI- 
chosen equipment costing five thousand dollars. 

So, extending his researches to the stockroom, wrap- 
ping counters, methods of keeping track of stock, and, 
in fact, to every part of his establishment, this shoe 
merchant is seeking the equipment and methods that 
will conserve human energy to the maximum. In the 
past, equipment to him meant chiefly the value of the 
lumber and cabinet work. Now he sees very clearly 
that ill-chosen or badly arranged equipment worth 
$5,000 might cost him an additional eight or ten thou- 
sand doUm a year. 
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This matter of store equipment and the accompany- 
ing methods is directly comparable with the equipment 
and operating methods of a factory. For the sake of 
illustration again, take an analysis of manufacturing 
costs. A machine worth $30,000 may demand a yearly 
equipment charge of $6,000. If the machine could 
work 6,000 hours it would carry a charge of a dollar an 
hour. But the shop’s hours may be 2,400 in the year, 
so the rate becomes $2.50 an hour. The actual rate of 
the machine, however, becomes ten dollars an hour, if 
it is only used on an average of 600 hours in the year. 
And when working, it takes tw^enty hours' actual time 
for a standard job. 

Therefore, the combined efficiency, all items con- 
sidered, is only two per cent. Comparing the operation 
of this machine upder actual effilciency and under stand- 
ard efficiency, the total cost of a job under the former is 
$227, and only $7.80 under the latter. 

Now take this shoe store; here was a great piece of 
selling mechanism working as inefficiently as many ma- 
chine tools work. To use mechanical analogies, there 
had been no analysis of the pulling or feeding power and 
the proper speeding of this selling machine. To earn a 
reasonable profit, sufficient to give the business vitality 
and permanency, the whole equipment and human organi- 
zation of the store should have been molded to facilitate 
the rapid movement of profitable castomers in all direc- 
tions. 

The time a salesman loses in false motions, and 
through the lack of proper store equipment and service 
to clerks, is like the time lost by mechanics in hunting 
for tools and material, or in fussing with unsuitable ma- 
chines or belts. And, in both instances, the wage waste 
is the small part of the loss. The great waste lies in the 
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inefficient movement of a costly machine that is piling 
up overhead expense. 

^ut this philosophy is not one of shoes alone, but one 
that is broad enough to take in all forms of selling. 
This shoe store was selected as an example because it 
offered a rather striking and specific instance of typical 
waste motions due to lack of analysis of selling methods 
and classification of stock. The subject is full of po- 
tentialities, and the more it is studied, the more does it 
assume its proper proportions in the marketing of mer- 
chandise. 
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rpHE rdail dealer is much exercised about meeting ca/a- 
log house competition, and properly so; many of the 
most intelligent ones consider it a menace fraught with great 
danger for their future welfare, I find, however, that in many 
eases where there is an up-to-date merchant who is alive oni 
wide^teake, uho keeps his sUwk up, who keeps either the same 
goods that these houses advertise or similar ones to take their 
^ce, and who competes directly with the ccdalog houses, he 
mur in many instances driven them entirely out of his section. 
It is the rtdailer who gives it up and says: '7 tvill not keep 
such and such an article, because it is quoted by the catalog 
houses” and who, ther^ore, has not the item that the farmer 
or me^nic wants when he calls for it; and the man who re- 
fuses to anywhere meet the price of the catalog house^n other 
words, the tmm who does not pul up a good, strong fight, 
who ^ Uft and becomes discouraged. 

— E. C. SinmHms 

Chairmw «l tb« Bgwd. SlmaoM Htfdiwt ConpMy 
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SERVICE THAT BRINGS 
CUSTOMERS BACK 


By Carroll I). Murphy 


H ave you ever stood nt your door and wondered 
what makes those ’cross-the-street customers your 
competitor’s rather than your own? You have on the 
average as much buying ability as your rival. You get 
much the same discounts. In the main, the packages on 
your shelves are identical. Why, then, are the customers 
his — not yours? 

Think it out and you will find that it is the little 
thing — the friendly word, the personal accommodation, 
the extra service, the unusual touch of efficiency, the 
novel attraction — that induces the people in your trade 
territory to stop in at or pass your store. 

A telephone customer dropped into a store in the rice 
belt. She had read of the extra food value and better 
flavor of the unpolished grain and decided to try it. The 
man at the counter failed to recognize her and smiled at 
ber request. 

“You can’t buy it, and if you could, you wouldn’t put 
it on your table,” he told her. “It’s too dark.” He 
failed to understand that she rated utility above mere 
appearance. Another dealer, at her request, made it a 
point to secure a sack of the unpolished grain direct 
from a rice grower. On an investment of only five dol- 
lars^ plus the trouble of writing, be was able to satisfy 
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her cnriosity) make her a gteady patron, and, inciden- 
tally, stimulate a regular demand for tke unpolished 
grain among his other customers. 

This second grocer tried to please rather than to re- 
form his trade. 

‘‘Apples are what I am looking for today,” said one 
of his customers. “Pick out some nice red ones for the 
table.” For answer the dealer got down by a box of 
^Jonathans and selected a dozen of the handsomest ones. 
“It takes all my time to run my business the way I 
want it run,” he explained to a friend. “But I know 
my store is finding and holding its trade.” 

It is in this field of personal service — thoughtful, 
though trifling, evidences of interest in the individual 
customer and her wants — that the smaller merchant can 
find the means of meeting and balancipg the pull of the 
greater establishment or the mail order house. 

L ittle instances of service like this could easily hs 
multiplied a thousand times over — and every one 
would build sales and bring customers hack. 

“Where can I get a kettle mended?” inquired a new 
resident of her market man. 

“There's a tin shop a block and a half down the 
street,” he answered. “But let me have it. I will have 
it mended and delivered this evening with your order.” 

“Thank you,” said the customer, meaning it. There- 
after cut prices or bargain values could never draw her 
patronage from this shop. For friendly effort of this 
sort, however slight, is a trade builder. 

The retailer who looks at things from the other side 
of the counter often finds the customer willing to re- 
ciprocate. 

A hardware man found a customer who wished to 
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purcliase twenty or thirty feet of plain wire. The sale 
would total only five or six cents. Instead' of slighting 
the matter, however, the dealer inquired to what use the 
wire was to be put and selected the size which would 
best fill the bill. The purchase figured daily in the 
householder’s convenience and the dealer’s \vay of han- 
dling the transaction made a permanent and profitable 
patron. 

Store conveniences supply another means of attracting 
passers-by and making them ftrl your interest in their 
welfare. And as both men and women, when they buy, 
seek naturally the places which they visit oftenest and 
where they are most at home, it follows that trade fol- 
lows the flag of <*omfort and convenience. Recognizing 
this fact, the owner of a book store at an interurban 
comer not only ijstahlished a ticket office with a bulletin 
of cars on time or late, but has also arranged a cozy 
comer with tables, magazines and easy chairs under 
reservations that prevent loafing by young folk whose 
time should be employed elsewhere. 

Other book stores have found it profitable to post in- 
vitations to visitors to browse around at their leisure 
and find books for themselves?. “Our clerks are here," 
one book shop of this sort announces on these cards, 
“simply to show you where to find what you want, or 
to find it, if you prefer that service — to make finding 
and buying easier for you — never to bother you or to 
urge you to buy. The books themselves are our only 
saleanen.^ As a consequence of this policy, the store 
has a city-wide reputation as a pleasant place to spend 
a spare half hour or longer, and has practically all the 
book lovers of the town for its customers. 

Druggists have done more, peihaps, than any other 
altti of merchants to develop store and neighborhood 
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semce. In many oases, they have fotmd it difficult 
to hold such service down to the point where its cost 
does not equal or exceed the value of its trade pulling 
power. Public telephones, seats for those who have to 
wait for cars, a supply of postage stamps for sale, are 
common features of nearly all city and small-town drug 
stores. 


I NDIANA druggists are possibly no more progressive 
than others, but you wUl find it worth your time to 
make note of this jdan and study over it. 

Once in a while, however, a real business building 
feature is added. An Indiana druggist captured the 
attention of every fountain pen user in his town by an- 
nouncing that he was prepared to give expert care and 
make ordinary repairs on any standyd fountain pen. 
The young woman in charge of this department, he ex- 
plained, had just returned from a two weeks’ course in 
repair work at the Chicago branches of the best pen 
companies and was ready to give owners of pens the 
benefit of her experience. 

*‘If your pen is not working well, bring it in,” he 
urged. “Ordinary adjustments and repairs-while-you- 
wait will cost you nothing. I know what a bother it 
is to try to get along without my own fountain pen. I’m 
establishing this service to cut down the time needed to 
send a pen back to the factory for repairs. 

“Half the time — if your pen is any good at all — 
you’ll get it back in something between five minutes and 
an hour. The other times you’ll only lose a day of the 
comfort and convenience it gives you. If it is badly out 
of shape and has to go back to the factory, I’ve a few 
Moaners’ that will help to tide you over until your own 
pen returns. And any time your pen runs dry, you’ll 
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find a filler handy at onr pen connter— with a load of 
blue black or jet black ink always at your service.” 

This druggist featured one standard make before; 
now he carries carefully selected stocks of four stand- 
ard pens and two of the cheaper kind and sells more 
pens than all the other stores in towm. The reason for 
his success is the efficiency of his service. The fountain 
pen girl really learned a lot about repairing on that 
first trip and has added to her knowledge every day 
since. 

Efficiency in the service you offer the public, how- 
ever, is absolutely essential. More than any other itcnn, 
save prices, it weighs heavily in deciding prospects be- 
tween your shop and the one across the way. A mer- 
chant who makes mistakes in his bills or deliverie.s. no 
matter if the errors are against him or are cheerfully ad- 
justed, gives customers a feeling of uncertainty and dis- 
trust. ” Getting things right” the first time impresses 
trade as does nothing else. 

Salespeople in many stores — perhaps in your store — 
have adopted a listless, wooden attitude toward unusual 
requests. 

”You can’t get it,” *‘We have nothing of the sort,” 
”I don’t think we have it,” are stock replies to in- 
quiries from people who come to the counter with money 
in hand. And these replies are softened by no word or 
evidence of interest— no thought or search for the article 
desired. How different, on the other hand, is the at- 
titude of the proprietor of a chain of city drug stores, 
who after rummaging through shelves and drawers said : 

‘‘Can you wait five minutes? I’ll send a boy over to 
the wholesale house and get it for you. Or I will send 
it out I was certain we had it.” 

This willingness to go out of your way to serve your 
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trade often seems to take you a long way from the 
beaten track of profit, but as a matter of fact it is rarely 
wasted. Friendly service rendered even to the transient 
has a way of counting in the cash till. A traveling man 
at a Georgia hotel decided to catch an earlier train than 
he had expected. He ’phoned the laundry man to rush 
the delivery of his linen. The laundry man explained 
that it would be almost impossible, but took his forward- 
ing address and train number. Just before the train 
pulled out, the laundry man hustled through the car, 
located his man and made his delivery. The salesman in 
his visits to that town has never failed to talk for the 
man who went out of his way to give service. 

S ERVICE is an intangible element in retailing — a 
thought, an action, a little accommodation — but a 
very tangible one ‘when used to build your yroJUs, 

There is a right and a wrong way for clerks to handle 
trade, especially during busy times. One salesman can 
often keep more prospects contentedly waiting than can 
three associates with less tact and common sense. Your 
public will be extraordinarily patient if you notice them 
and convince them that you are trying to reach them. 

“First come, first served,” is a rule for wnich the 
barber shop has trained men to fight, but the abuse of 
which often irritates customers at the retail counter. A 
young couple dropped into a suburban confectionery 
store in their home neighborhood, intending to purchase 
Jce cream. The proprietor was telling a favorite story to 
a customer who had bought. The young couple waited 
for him to finish. In the midst of the anecdote, how- 
ever, a prominent society woman stepped in. The store 
proprietor stopped in the middle of a sentence, dkre* 
garded the waiting customers and served the newcomer. 
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The couple walked out to find a shop where they could 
buy on a basis of equality. 

A metropolitan shoe store has adopted selling tactics 
which often result in similar blunders of an even more 
exasperating kind. The store rule is that any clerk who 
has been assigned to a prospect, upon seeing that he 
cannot close the sale, shall tip off the floor manager. 
The latter then assigns a new sjilosman to the prospect. 
In practice, the customer is made to feel that the second 
clerk conies not to take up the more difficult part of 
fitting, but shrewdly to sandwich in a demand for an 
(‘ntirely new statement from the customer, a]>parently 
with the idea that he may bring more pr(‘ssure to bear 
in the direction of a sale than could his fellow workman. 
The customer is almost always piijued by the necessity 
of beginning aga'in with a measurement, and a state- 
ment of the style, price and so on. 

In another store, however, certain clerks are chosen 
for their ability to haiiille difficult fittings, and an* so 
introduced by the other salesman, when a prospect is 
turned over to them. At the same time, the salesman 
takes special pains to mention precisely what sort of 
merchandise the prosjiect is looking for. The lattfT is 
saved the repetition of these details. 

Precedence in receiving attention, help in “digging 
up’^ some special purcliase, and this tact in transferring 
a prospect from one clerk or department to another, are 
always points on which the shrewd salesman can build 
good will. 

One little woman in a small-town dry goods store is 
busy even on the dullest days because of her tact in 
helping ladies find just what they are looking for. She 
is familiar not only with the stock advertised and on 
di^lay, but with all the odds and ends winch some spe- 
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cial use or bargain figure will sell. A furniture sales- 
man, on the other hand, made himself obnoxious by ex- 
plaining, “This is the only style of kitchen table for 
which we have any demand whatever/^ He followed 
this reflection upon the odd taste of his customer by 
drawing a sarcastic comparison between a rug he was 
trying to sell and a set of rugs which his prospect had 
bought and was trying to match. Another salesman for 
the same house took the same customer under his guid- 
ance and sold her a furniture bill of $215. The cus- 
tomer commented on the patience and willingness of the 
second salesman and found that he was the proprietor. 

P UT all your abilUy at the call of your customers, go 
to market for them, anticipate their slightest wish-— 
then service will automatically help you. 

Every store needs its training school, more or less 
formal — and every first rank store includes such a func- 
tion — where the salespeople are impressed with the fact 
that patience, tact and a common-sense view of the cus- 
tomer’s wants distinguish the big and growing business 
man just as surely as does his pay envelope. Personal 
adaptability must hereafter be considered an essential 
of store efficiency. 

The final word in retailing, however, is real customer 
service — to put all of your storekeeping ability at the 
call of the people in your trade territory. A customer 
had asked at a market for a certain brand of chipped 
beef and found that it came in larger quantities than 
he wished to buy. He inquired for a smaller package. 

“Yes, we have the other brand at thirty-seven cents, 
was the reply, “but we don’t urge it on our customers. 
Deducting the weight of the package, you get only about 
ten ounces, and that, as you can see for yoursdf, is 
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hardly value. In place of it I would suggest one of the 
bargains we are featuring for today,” and the market 
man went on to display what he conceived to be best 
fitted to his customer's wishes. 

Salesmen who take the road have to do ” missionary 
work,” and carve trade out of the rough. With the 
local retailer, however, there is an opportunity to make 
a sale to almost every store visitor through accommoda- 
tions. You see men coming into your place — women going 
into your competitor’s store. Their purpose is to buy. 
They have a want which they are eager to satisfy. Any 
sort of common sense and friendly treatment will win 
their trade. It may almost be said that only by a 
harsh, narrow, lazy attitude can they be driven out of 
their way to buy of a rival. 

They want values, of course, and satisfactory qual- 
ities, whether they are buying canned tomatoes or woolen 
blankets or overshoes. They may make formal demand 
for nothing more than these. But they remain human, 
with the unfailing instinct for seeking pleasant places 
and cheerful folk. And the retailer who considers the 
human element makes friends as well as permanent 
customers. 




UUMAN heingi are not like merchandieft nor are they to 
haiuilM like merchandiee. Dealing icilh the pur- 
thadng puUie ie a problem in pereonality, and it ie through 
the point of eontacU wherever it may be: at the counter, 
though eorrespondenee or wherever eerviee may be rendered, 
^kai the favorable impressione are erealed which idHmately 
oonotUule one qf the firm’s greatest assets. 

—Henry C. Lytton 
riMkkat, Th« Httb 
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MAKING STORE FIXTURES 
SELL 

By Marshall J. Bailey 


S TANDING beside his main aisle counters at the 
busiest hour of a spring Friday, a Boston retailer 
noticed a woman leaving the silk department without 
purchasing, but carrying a sample he felt his stock could 
match. He bought his spring silks personally and took 
pride in their variety. Fifteen minirtes later he saw 
another customer fail to match one of the season’s 
favorite colors in which he was well stocked. 

He overtook this woman. Politely he pointed out to 
her the value to him of knowing exactly why she had 
failed to find the bolt to match. *‘Well, if you’ve got it, 
it’s no fault of mine or the girl that we couldn’t find 
it,” she replied. ”We both looked high and low. 
Finally, I became provoked — particularly as I know 
where I can get it.” 

The retailer felt that he could not make sales on ver- 
bal assurances of complete stocks. He went over the 
silk counters personally. Bolts of popular shades were 
scattered about. One of the desired bolts he found in a 
stock box; the other had fallen behind a shelf. Little 
accidents to rob his stock of two popular shades, but the 
cieHES declared it impossible to avoid mislaying bolts 
during the rush hours. 

His fixtures were at fault. They failed to guard and 
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show all the stock he put in their keeping. Loss of 
stock prestige and sales followed. He set to work de- 
vising new fixtures. When he had finished, there were 
neither counters nor shelves in his silk section. A line 
of tent-shaped racks held the bolts end on end. A pay- 
ing new specialty department took over the discarded 
fixtures. 

These tent-shaped racks, made of cherry, have edge 
boards, a flat top piece twelve inches wide, and strips of 
heavy moulding running from apex to bottom at inter- 
vals the width of a bolt. The bolts are racked betw'een 
the mouldings in color ranges. At a glance the cus- 
tomer is shown the complete gradation of shades offered 
in the color she is seeking. 

F IXTURE3^r<! capable of taking many detaUs off 
the shoulders of your clerks — this bolt rack cut the 
average sales time from fifteen minutes to five. 

When all the clerks are busy, customers can match 
samples or select patterns by inspecting the racked bolts. 
If they find what they desire the clerk can complete the 
sale by placing the selected bolt on the top piece and 
measuring off the desired length. A stock boy puts the 
bolt back into the proper color range. The fixture keeps 
all the stock constantly before customers. It helps to 
sell by dividing the task of selecting between the bolts 
and the customer. In a, New York store, it cut the 
clerk’s average sales time from fifteen minutes to five. 

These rack fixtures for piece goods point the fact 
that counters and shelves are already old-fashioned for 
certain classes of stock. Store managers buy, copy or 
invent at every opportunity fixtures which help save 
dollars and clip minutes off the sales-time average, 
these new fixtures go into a store, the second-hand 
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man is usually ai^ed to call for some displaced counters* 

The advanced type of cloak and suit selling equip- 
ment is largely responsible( for the “street** layout which 
the larger department stores feature on entire floors. 
This equipment) the units of which are enclosed, par- 
tition-high show-cases, when fitted together, turns aisles 
into “streets.** The space it surrounds becomes a 
“store** off the “street.** Little signs along the 
“streets’* announce the “stores,** and cabinet show win- 
dows display samples of their stocks. 

The unit fixtures for the “street** equipment are de- 
signed with four objects in view. In the first place, 
their natural subdivision into “stores** leads the cus- 
tomer to pick out the particular stock he wishes to in- 
spect. 

Concealment of all but one or two styles is the second 
object. When a customer enters one of the “stores,** 
salespeople who are specialists in its stock roll back mir- 
rored doors housing the desired size and slide out a rack 
which displays a limited number of styles. The cus- 
tomer’s attention is purposely centered on these selected 
models. There is no unnecessary display of other ar- 
ticles, more costly and more attractive, perhaps, to dis- 
tract her attention. If the customer is not satisfied 
with any of the garments on the first rack, others are 
pushed out in the effort to make a sale. But the mer- 
chandise manager gambles on human nature and th^ 
fixture to usually secure a sale from the first selection. 
Bealization of his wager makes for limited stocks and 
quick tum-overs. 

The third object is to check the natural tendency of 
Saleiq>eople to push the highest priced garments when 
allowed to show entire stock. Often over-zealous persusr- 
•icin either irritates or embarrasses the customer. If it 
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continues, she reaches one of three possible decisionsi 
yielding and spending more than intended; insisting 
on buying at the price she first had in mind ; or leaving 
without purchasing. Whether she buys or not, there is 
undesirable irritation and friction which the concealing 
fixtures prevent by displaying only the best styles in 
stock at the price she has made up her mind to pay. 

The fourth object has to do with the psychological 
effect on women of quiet and freedom from distracted 
attention. In the little enclosed, mirror-lined “store,” 
the customer is out of the main-aisle rush. An expert 
saleswoman helps her buy. The annoyance of clerks at 
her elbow trying to interest other customers is avoided. 

E nclosed unit type fixtures sort stock to standard 
sizes and jine prices and place before the customers 
quickly exactly what they desire to inspect. 

Equipment ©f this enclosed unit type is built also for 
men’s clothing. The units have glass sides and do not 
entirely conceal the merchandise. But they are too low 
to actually display stock. They also segregate suits to 
style, size and price. Racks roll out to place before a 
customer the store’s entire stock of the particular line 
for which he had asked. 

Enclosed equipment of this type increased the sales of 
several departments in a Washington store over sixty 
per cent. This record led the supervisor of selling to 
experiment with other departments. In the underwear 
section he reduced waste effort to a minimum and in- 
oreased the sales by making one box do the work of 
four. Under-vests had been shelved in the customary 
manner— in boxes, each containing a different size. 
Within a short time, through constant handling and the 
t^uuking of Ae frail cardboard tops, the boxes were not 
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only hard to manage, but gave an appearance of disorder. 

Now large boxes are fitted into the remodeled shelveSi 
They are deep enough to hold four or five sizes of each 
garment — the contents of a like number of the discarded 
boxes. By a single motion, the clerk produces the same 
result that formerly required four. The plan is also in 
use in other sections where, observation demonstrated, 
the demands of prospective buyers necessitated showing 
at each sale a variety of styles, shades or sizes. 
j The supervisor of selling has used the same principles 
throughout the store to lessen by short-cut sales methods 
the time required to satisfy one customer and make way 
for another. In the velvet section he found the stock 
packed in boxes and shelved back of a second floor 
counter. There one clerk was stationed, but fifty per 
cent of her time was spent in helping saleswomen at 
nearby counters. Since the demand for velvet was not 
great ertough to keep her constantly occupied, prospect- 
ive customers often found the isolated velvet counter un- 
attended. The nearest clerk, usually one not familiar 
with the stock, attempted to make the sale. She fre- 
quently left the velvets scattered over the counter, ex- 
posed to damage from dust and stains. 

Fixtures built like ladders, with loose adjustable 
nings turned by hand, are now in use. A large glass 
case with sliding doors displaced the shelves. The lad- 
ders, each rung holding a roll of velvet, are fitted into 
the case. The stock is easily accessible — a short pull 
and the velvet will unroll. It can be assorted into color 
ranges. If the regular velvet saleswoman is sway, the 
occasional purchaser can be promptly served by a clerk 
from an adjoining counter, so simple is the arrangement. 

Comparative observations of the new and the old 
method demonstrated that the change eliminated one 
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vital selling fault and increased sales over thirty per 
cent. This increase is largely due to the ease with which 
buyers can match samples on the new ladder-like fix- 
tures, which display the velvets arranged according to 
color gradation. Formerly a clerk often removed and 
re-shelved eight bolts in making a sale. These waste 
motions are avoided under the new method, since each 
shade can easily be reached without removing bolts 
from the fixture. In rush hours the customers are able 
to match samples without assistance from salespeople. 

H ave you ever analyzed the sales talk of a derk showing 
a customer cloth? To do so often leads to new 
methods which stop rough edged selling and its wastes. 

During mark-down sales, before the new fixtures were 
installed, the velve|g were carelessly piled on tables; the 
regular stock was shelved in the customary manner. On 
an average, clerks handled four bolts to every pur- 
chaser. Here is an analytical observation of a clerk 
showing different shades: 

Cleric Customer 

let Bolt Selling talk brisk. Attention concentrated. 

Shid Bolt Selling talk advisory. Interested. 

Srd Bolt Selling talk advisory. Interested. 

4th Bolt. Selling talk indifferent Interested, 

ath Bolt Silence. Indifferent 

6tli Bolt. No Sale. Not satisSed. 

The correct shade was afterward found in stock. The 
clerk *s indifference evaded the display of other stock by 
the excuse that the prospective customer was “only 
matching samples. “ 

Under the methods displaced by the new fixtures, 
wasted time and effort in handling stock lowered the 
average selling efficiency, detained the customer, kept 
the eonnter occupied, and the aisles crowded. The re- 
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salting congestion in the department enforced dilatory 
baying and dilatory selling. Efficient activity was lack- 
ing because the displaying and re-shelving of stock con- 
sumed forty-eight per cent of the salespeople's time. 

The newer shoe shops have discarded both the high 
shelves jammed with manufacturers’ boxes labeled in 
many colors and the sliding ladders which years of use 
have Msociated with the shoe store. The manufacturers’ 
boxes are replaced with permanent stock boxes, each 
pair, of course, in a separate box. After sales the boxes 
are replenished from the reserve stockroom. Since no 
duplicate sizes are carried in the forward stock of any 
style, the fixtures need not be higher than a salesman can 
conveniently reach. 

A large and notably successful Boston store has sup- 
plemented the customary shoe depar/^ment benches with 
comfortable chairs scattered about the section. Besides 
assuring to everybody some degree of privacy, these 
chairs give the salespeople an opportunity to take a 
customer out of earshot of the varying price quotations 
which distract her when jammed into a bench near 
three or four clerks all trying to make sales. Her at- 
tention is pleasantly centered on the efforts of one 
salesperson, who thus has an uninterrupted chance to 
demonstrate the stock and induce her to buy. 

The collar rack which displays the range of stock 
styles was probably the first fixture invented to actually 
help handle sales. This fixture invites and aids the cr»- 
tomer to pick out the style he wants. Its efficiency is 
now increased by fixture behind the counter. This is 
divided into large compartments built to hold boxes oi a 
standard size. The manufacturer packs the collars by 
third or half-dozens into little boxes. After the cm- 
tmsgc has selected the style, the clerk con quickly offisr 
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the coilan neatly bosed. This plan encourages sales in 
lots and keeps the collars fresh. The little boxes are 
neat and attractive. 

B ins were ooeHng tkie hardware man many ealea and 
valuable derk hire— he changed hie methods and now 
knows that equipmeni is worth thinking about. 

An eastern hardware dealer, passing his store on a 
Sunday evening, saw that the watchman bad forgotten 
the safety lights. He had hardly entered when he 
stumbled over two nail bins. A few minutes later he 
barked his shins against a keg of finishing nails. Next 
morning, he recalled the nail keg and the bins. For 
the first time he noticed how unsightly they were. Then 
one of his salesmen caught his attention. He hurriedly 
gave a boy a handful of nails for a cent. A moment 
later a mechanic received over-weight. Nails were con- 
stantly being spilled on the floor. The hardware man 
had discovered one of the hidden leaks through which 
poor equipment was sapping net profits. 

went back to my office determined the bins should 
go,” he says. ‘^They were wasting my time, my money, 
my effort, and my floor space. I have my nails in pack- 
ages now, classified by weight and size, and packed on 
shelves. The lowest price of any package is five cents. 
The ‘handful* customer who ‘just wants to nail up a 
shelf* pays a nickel instead of a cent and is satisfied 
with the weighty package he gets for it. No more nails 
are lost or given away. The bins have gone — so has the 
waste effort. It takes about a minute to handle a sale. 
The eierks are pleased and 1 am pleased. We keep busy 
during dack hours making up the out-size packages.” 
Fixtures which help the window dresser pull sales are 
being introduced. They usually result from the in- 
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gennity of a thoughtful decorator, but time-studies often 
point out their value. A southern department store, 
stocking the cheaper lines, found it took from eight to 
eighteen hours to dress the east side full front, de- 
pending on the character of the merchandise and the 
style of the display. The prevalence of competing cut- 
price sales which must be met and the apparent diffi- 
culty in making a quick shift of full fronts led the man- 
ager to test for ways and means. 

The actual results of his tests, of course, varied be- 
tween wide extremes. This was partially on account of 
the widely different stocks constantly handled. The 
series (ff tests showed, however, that in displays in which 
the usual mirror dividers were not used, there was a 
material reduction in the time required to change the 
fixtures and arrange the new display. 

The reavson for this was easily placed. These mirror 
dividers were kept in the trimmers^ storeroom on an up- 
per floor of the building. Because of their weight and 
the care required in handling them, it took two men 
to get them down the elevator and truck them across the 
store to the windows. Then it was necessary to carefully 
edge them into the windows. The dividers were cumber- 
some and the window entrances narrow. The mirrors 
had to be raised to an angle of forty degrees and slowly 
wormed into the show windows. The time tests showed 
that all this labor went into the placing of an orna- 
mental fixture in the window, for outside of its service 
to the store as a background or divider, the selling utility 
of the mirror was insignificant The mirror dividers are 
now kept permanently in assigned windows and never re- 
moved. In all other display windows, the trimmer uses 
a popular board divider of his own design. 

It is patterned after the mirror fixture and painted 
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white. On either side, and at each end of the board, a 
strip of steel is inlaid. Shelves can be fitted into these 
strips at any desired level. Both sides can, therefore, 
be used. These new fixtures cost the store about $175 
each. The advantaj^es of the board divider are ap- 
parent. One man can handle it in quick displays; and 
it is not breakable. They make entrance to the windows 
easy, and often increase the selling efficiency of the 
trimmers’ department fully fifty per cent. Scratches 
and marks from rough handling quickly disappear under 
a coat of paint. They lack, however, the ability of the 
mirror divider to reflect di.splays. 

"lAflNDOW dresaera find this new style nf divider saves 
V V time and alUrwa the clerks to use the display as a 
sample when selling from counters near the windows, 

• 

As a selling fixture, this board divider gives a high 
degree of utility. During emergency shifts, the shelves 
on the divider display merchandise while the floors of 
the windows are being cleared. The rapidity with which 
changes of dress can be made eliminates the need of 
window shades. Passers-by are given something to look 
at all the time. Increased sales and a further reduction 
of waste effort results from showing goods on the divider 
shelves during special sales of brass ware, silver and 
china, when there are frequent inquiries about specific 
designs or pieces. Whenever possible, the divider 
stands near a window entrance. Its shelves hold a 
sample of every article in the window. This enables the 
clerks to reach samples without entering the windows or 
disturbing the floor display. 

Hie changes which retail stock storage is undergoing 
are partially caused by the introduction of fixtures de- 
sigiied to help sales. These fixtures demand a smaller 
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reserve stock than shelves and counters. Their small 
forward stocks require frequent replenishment. The re- 
serve stock must, therefore, be as near as possible. 

The spreading use of fixtures with a power to sell is 
a step toward the thorough reorganization predicted for 
retail distribution in America. The ideal is a fixture 
from which the customer can select goods without as- 
sistance, pay the cashier and leave the store. A Broad- 
way restaurant has realized this ideal. Thousands of 
New Yorkers easily select their food, drop their coins, 
punch a button and carry their meals to tables. Re- 
tailers want the same service from fixtures and are will- 
ing to pay for it. The manager of a large Boston store 
keeps standing an offer of $100 for the best selling 
fixture designed by a clerk. Automatic selling venders 
may never be perfected, but fixtures with a power to 
sell are a fact. They make possible the rapid display of 
the large present-day stocks — and customers learn to 
choose the store that shows the most in the least time. 




YOU’VE got to bdieve in yourodf and make yow huyert 
take ttock in you at jnr and aeeruai inierett, Oet the 
mp a bull domon a ouxUrner. Feel the eame pereonal to- 
fteuiKM over a bultd eoode that ttray* off to a oompeHtor at a 
parean over a baekdider. 


— Ge orge H. Lorimw 
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HOW QUICKER DELIVERIES 
MET COMPETITION 

By W. W. Loomis 


F ive bicycle boys formerly handled the deliveries 
for three associated drug stores in a well paved 
southern city of, perhaps, seventy-five thousand. But 
competitive drug stores on most of the advantageous 
comers, in the middle of many blocks, and scattered 
through the residence districts, set a pace that demanded 
still better service. 

The young proprietor of the associated stores solved 
the problem by motorcycle deliveries cleverly adver- 
tised. 

For his central store he put on two motorcycles; for 
each of the others, one. At a cost of $2.50 each, extra 
** one-way” telephones were put into the stores. 

Street car advertising was the chief medium of pub- 
licity, though some newspaper space was used. At a 
monthly rental of $50.00, every car in the city con- 
stantly carries a card calling attention to the ‘ ‘ Owl ’ ’ drug 
stores* quick, free delivery. The points emphasized 
are : no route deliveries, no charges and no failures. 

One advertising slogan which guaranteed fifteen- 
minute delivery or a five-dollar forfeit brought in com- 
ment from hundreds of people. Only two forfeitures 
were necessary in months of service and the offer pulled 
extraordinarily well because it proved the druggist's 
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faith in his own plan of ^‘making good/' 

A visitor dropping into one of the ‘‘Owl" stores may 
see two motorcycles along the curb. Two minutes later, 
unnoticed, both will probably be gone; so quietly and 
efficiently does the service work. 

The ’phone call comes to a back room, where two clerks 
are constantly preparing and labeling orders for de- 
livery. These are laid out in order for the rider as soon 
as he comes in from his last t^^ip. Deliveries are made 
C. 0. D. and the rider is charged at the desk with sales 
until he turns in his collections. 

Repeat prescriptions are filled by number; a motor 
goes after the original prescriptions, has them filled and 
delivers them free. Medicines are given precedence over 
less urgent orders, though everything from chinaware to 
stamps, regardless of profit or amounf, is delivered with 
equal readiness. 

Q uick delivery methods advertise **MaTvin*s" every 
day of ike week and far into many nights — service 
whick brings cusUmers back over .and over again. 

The different stores cooperate as fully as possible in 
deliveries. Should a rush order reach a store when its 
motor is away, it calls upon one of the other stores for a 
machine. On Sundays and slack times two of the 
motors are laid off, and they work in relays at meal 
times. Every machine bears the trademark, “Mar- 
vin’s"; and the sight and sound of the motors day and 
night typifies quick, “get there" relief. 

For four months the proprietor of the “Owl" stores 
hung to his campaign in the face of a standstill trade. 
Then his advertising struck returns. Housewives awoke 
to the new convenience and began to talk about it 
In the sixth month, the sales quadrupled thoee of a 
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half year previous. On a slow Sunday, with only two 
motors at work, one hundred and twenty-five orders 
were motorcycled. The extreme delivery distance is 
nearly four miles one way, but on the basis of a three- 
quarters of a mile average, this Sabbath record means 
nearly two hundred miles for each machine. 

The druggist estimates that now fifty per cent of his 
orders come over the ’phone. To have (piadriipled this 
business is a triumph in swift, accurate s«‘rvice — in busi- 
ness-getting alertness. 

The merchants in a city of fifteen thousand had a 
heavy burden in delivering their goods to the scattered 
population. Just west of the city were several coal 
mines and their trade was desirable enough to w'arrant a 
four-mile deliver^" of goods. To the east there were rail- 
road shops and yards with another, and almost distinct, 
population. Then to the south wa.s a residence district 
that could not be neglected. 

The merchants had to operate about three tirae.s as 
many delivery wagons as business men in cities where 
the population was more centralized. Not iiifrefpiently 
it cost a merchant considerably more to make a delivery 
than the entire amount of the order. The people com- 
plained of high prices, while the busin(*ss men insisted 
that they were not making money — a statement that 
was substantiated by a number of failures. The mer- 
chants seemed unable to locate the trouble ; they could 
not understand why their profits were not equal to those 
of stores doing a like volume of business in other cities. 

One summer a traveling man for a wholc.sale house 
Spent his vacation with relatives in the little city. lie 
had called on the merchants for years, but during 
tliese vacation weeks he got acquainted on a more per- 
mal basia and became interested in their local prob- 
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lems. Having the breadth of view of one who has long 
bumped up against business conditions in various local- 
ities, he soon grasped the situation. He started out *‘to 
find the answer,^* and became personally interested. 

T his traveling man reduced delivery expenaea for 
the merchanta in a city of fifteen thousand and at 
the same time created a profitable business for himself. 

He quietly gathered from the merchants information 
relative to the number of orders delivered every day and 
the cost of the teams and drivers. Then he got the 
dealers together one evening and outlined his plan. 

“Your legitimate profits are eaten up by the cost of 
deliveries and the trouble with the delivery system is 
too much lost motion,” he declared. “For instance, 
Alexson may have to send a wagon s^eral blocks out of 
its way to deliver Mrs. llybist’s bushel of potatoes; 
White sends his wagon out of its w’ay to send this same 
Mrs. Ilybist a couple of cans of corn and a bunch of 
celery, while Murphy covers the route the third time 
to leave a loaf of bread and a half dozen rolls. To 
hold your trade you have to make your regular de- 
liveries regardless of the number of orders. It costs 
practically as much to send a wagon down to Knob 
Hill with a sack of flour and a cake of yeast as it would 
with a full load. You have to make deliveries; you 
can’t condense territory or add materially to businesp. 
The only thing to do is to pool your deliveries so that in 
place of three or four partially filled wagons covering 
the same routes, you can deliver all the goods for a given 
section of the city in one wagon. Pool your work. Have 
an independent delivery service that will handle the 
goods from all the stores. A third of the men and teuns 
can. do the work and you can cut the price of many 
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of your commodities and still make a larger profit.** 

He then presented figures showing what it actually 
cost the stores to deliver their orders. Some of the 
merchants had never tried to figure out their expenses 
per order and the cost in some instances seemed almost 
unbelievable. It was easy to show where they could 
save money by a syndicate service. To the anticipated 
objection that the scheme looked all right in theory but 
might not work out satisfactorily when put to trial, the 
traveling man declared his willingness to back up the 
scheme with his own money. He went on to say that 
he was tired of the road and had been looking for an 
opportunity to get into business for himself; he added 
that he had enough confidence in the syndicate delivery 
service to give it a trial, and would make a contract to 
deliver all orders ff)r three years at a flat rate per order, 
regardless of distance, at a figure that was less than half 
of what some of his dealer friends were paying. He 
offered to buy their delivery vragons and horses at a 
fair valuation, hire their most reliable drivers, and make 
deliveries to all parts of the city twice a day. 

Naturally there were many objections — the propo- 
sition was too big to be grasped by all the men at once. 
The smaller stores were enthusiastic because it would 
give them just as good service as their larger com- 
petitors — and for this same reason the larger stores 
disapproved. They argued that they would be sur- 
rendering one of their strongest talking points — fre- 
qn^t deliveries. But it was pointed out that they 
would be the biggest beneficiaries, for inasmuch as they 
saved money on every order, the greater the number 
of orders, the greater the amount saved. 

' TOe merchants went home and began to figure the 
astmd cost of delivering gopds. Gradually they were 
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converted to the single delivery service and the scheme 
was tried with many misgivings. It has now been tested 
by six years of operation and in the main it has proved 
satisfactory to all concerned. 

W HEN you reach the limit of expansion in your home 
territory, you mil want to know how to branch out 
into adjoining sections and grow still more. 

In an enterprising Chicago suburb the merchants 
adopted this cooperative delivery plan for extending 
^heir markets to several smaller villages. No one busi- 
ness man had enough trade in any of these nearby vil- 
lages to warrant his introducing a free delivery service, 
but several of them got together and agreed to take turns 
in sending wagons to the new territory, each one de- 
livering the orders for all the others. ^ On Monday Stow 
covers a certain district and the next day Rich goes 
over the same route, while Stow sends his wagon to 
another section, and so on. In this way each merchant 
is able to extend his markets; his only additional ex- 
pense is for one more delivery wagon and driver. 

The possibilities for intelligent cooperation are be- 
ginning to impress themselves upon retail merchants 
and these two instances sho-w most profitable results. 

A southern haberdasher, anxious to extend his trade, 
took a lesson from the mail order houses and decided to 
reach outside territory by “jobbing” to the consumer 
and delivering his orders by mail and express. He had 
formerly been a traveling man in the counties he thought 
of covering and knew that a certain per cent of the more 
careful dressers went to a larger town to buy. His plan 
was to take the season’s novelties direct to these men. 

Anticipating each season, he packed trunks with 
choice samples which he selected with discrimination in 
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order to cater to the different sections he visited. Th«ai 
he launched out on a retail selling trip. A week or less 
ahead of his visit, he placed advertisements in the local 
papers inviting the public to call and inspect his sam- 
ples. Reaching a town, he would display his line in a 
hotel sample room as in his jobbing days. Customers 
would order by sample and he booked their orders for 
delivery several weeks later. The shirt or the necktie 
that comes direct from a large city always seems to be 
more stylish and up-to-date than the same article pur- 
chased in the country’ store. In every town many men 
made it a point to look over the samples “just to get a 
line on the new styles,” and almost invariably they 
found something that took their fancy and orders. 

No attempt at a cash business was made. All goods 
were delivered by, mail or express and collections were 
handled in instalments or C. 0. D. Very few accounts 
showed losses. 

The plan w^as extended to a territory within a two- 
hundred-mile radius from the Louisiana store, and 
brought welcome styles to the men in the smaller towns. 
The Louisiana haberdasher demonstrated the possibilities 
open to the retailer for extending his trade by delivering 
orders whenever and wherever they are wanted. 

One of the causes of the growth of department stores 
in the larger cities is the perfection of their delivery 
services. Not only must goods be delivered in perfect 
condition, but they must be delivered promptly. To 
such an effective system has this service been reduced by 
some of the stores that frequently customers making 
purchases early in the afternoon will find the packages 
awaiting them when they return at six o’clock to their 
suburban homes fifteen or twenty miles from the city. 

The department store that covers both a large city 
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and a forty-mile zone of suburban territory has delivery 
needs that require speed and economy. The great dis- 
tances preclude the exclusive use of delivery wagons 
running direct from the store. The larger stores often 
speed up their service by establishing sub-stations in 
outlying districts. Large motor trucks have now usu- 
ally supplanted the wagons formerly used, and four or 
five tons of merchandise can be sent by one of these 
trucks directly from the store to a distributing station 
where the smaller wagons are waiting to receive the 
goods and complete the deliveries. 

Many of the stores use express companies when send- 
ing goqds to suburban towns. All purchases except 
furniture and bulky merchandise are packed in mam- 
moth trunks which are loaded upon trucks and rushed 
to the express stations on a regular' schedule. Repre- 
sentatives with delivery rigs, kept in the various suburbs 
for this purpose, meet the trains, open the trunks on the 
platform, sort the packages by streets or routes, and de- 
liver the goods, miles from the store, within a few hours 
after the purchases are made. 

Merchants are looking upon their delivery service 
more and more as a vital factor in attracting business. 
In small towns and in large cities alike there is a 
noticeable movement afioat to quicken deliveries. 

Ip 
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A|CUSTOM-MADE STORE 
THAT PAID 

By Fred Cook 


F ate started me in business in “hand-me-down*^ 
quarters where some one had “kept store'* for gen- 
erations. The style and arrangement of the building I 
inherited; it seemed impossible to develop an individu- 
ality in such surroundings. Like discarded clothing, the 
store did not fit my requirements and changes would be 
little more than patches. 

The building, about twenty-two feet wide and eighty 
feet long, was shelved after the fashion of the majority 
of small establishments. Counters stood in front of 
every, department and through the center of the store 
ran another series of counters or tables. As a result of 
this arrangement the floor space was very limited and 
divided into narrow aisles. On busy days the crowds 
were handled with difficulty. The entire layout was un- 
satisfactory, particularly as a narrow front limited the 
window space. 

One day it became necessary to buy the building in 
order to avoid being turned into the street. It seemed 
as though the cramped quarters had me cornered. Every 
day some new inconvenience became apparent and I 
wished heartily for a store built after my own ideas and 
to fit my business. 

My opportunity came unexpectedly. The old frame 
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building, no better in its power of fire resistance than 
in its architecture, burned to the ground. I decided to 
design a building that would avoid the mistakes of the 
old one, and conform as closely as possible to my desires. 
I outlined the virtues which my store was to possess : 

First, it was to be reasonably fireproof. The old 
building was so ramshackle that the insurance rates were 
high. As a rt^sult I had been only partly covered and 
had suffered a heavy loss. Any sort of a frame struc- 
ture was, accordingly, out of the question. 

Second, my plans called for a store wide enough to 
give plenty of floor space and satisfactory window front- 
age. 

Third, I wanted distinctiveness and personality that 
would at once stamp my shop as different from other 
establishments. » 

And, fourth, it was to have an abundance of light 
and be as attractive as my limited capital would permit. 

I did not want an architect to draw the preliminary 
plans for the building, as I felt that I knew the demands 
of my business much better than an architect. I drew 
my own rough plans and then secured skilled assistance. 
With my appropriation in mind, I decided upon a build- 
ing thirty-five by fifty feet, with solid brick walls. An 
excavation was made the full size of the building so that 
there w’onld be phuity of basement room. While there is 
not much chance for originality in building a basement, 
a glance at my new basement (Figure I) will show 
some distinctiveness to be possible. 

The driveway over which all freight is received lies 
to the back of the store lot, so a wide entrance was ar- 
ranged for the back of the basement This entrance was 
made wide enough to admit an ordinary wagon, so 
tkat the truck of freight or the farmer’s load of produce 
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could be backed directly into the basement and there un- 
loaded. 

The brick piers necessary to support the streak sill 



interfered with the driveway clearance. To overcome 
tiiiii difficulty, the device shown in Figure I was used. 
The V arrangement of the last section of the streak sill 





in no waj lessened stebilHy and made it ^ible for a 
loaded wagon to enter and proceed to the center of the 
basement This has proved a real advantage on many 
occasions. The stone basement walls are two feet wide 
throughout and provide ample strength should we ever 
care to increase the height of the building. 

Practically the entire store front is of glass. My 
final plans called for a twelve-foot display window on 
either side of an eleven-foot entrance. This entrance 
tapers to about eight feet at the doors (Figure II). 
The entire front, including iron beams for overhead, 
iron columns, plate and prism glass, and wooden sashes 
was ordered complete from one source to insure a satis- 
factory fit. The woodwork is stained and varnished ; the 
iron columns and overhead beams painted white; and 
the scroll and relief work tinted with gold. This gave 
an effect quite distinct from the stereotyped form of 
store front found in the average small town. 

'^ENTILATION and lighUng are stare features 
V which you wiU want to specify in detail ukm you 
finally build to order a store for your business. 

Topping the large panes of plate glass and extending 
across the front of the building, are three sections of 
prism glass set in copper. The prism glass gives ad- 
vantageous lighting qualities. To complete the day' 
lighting of the building, four arched windows, three by 
four feet, open through the west side wall into a court. 
They are near the top of the wall and above the shelv- 
ing. The arched portions open and provide ventilation. 

In the rear of the building, directly over the two 
pairs of double doors, are plain oblong transoms, two by 
six feet in size. The area of the idoss in the buiidhig 
approximates five hundred feet and dayHid^t floods tim 



store — a yaluabie assistance in displaying goods. 

The floor arrangement and the fixture lay-out were de- 
signed to meet the special requirements of our trade. I 



FIC^RE II: The dealer toko detigned iku tiore Imnd Tpianned to eecure 
iomoM floor epaee, wll lighted and veati^^ He teas forced to vte tiu 
pone to avoid expeneiee truumg 


haodle three lines— groceries, crockery and five and ten- 
goods. 

crockery department I located at the front of the 
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new store, so that its displays would catch the eye the 
moment a customer crossed the threshold. One side of 
the doorway features crockery, the other variety goods. 
Every fixture is separate and complete in itself and no 
shelving is attached to the walls. 

For example, the grocery department shelving is built 
in two cabinet sections. The first shelf is three feet from 
the floor. The space is utilized for drawers in one of 
the sections, and for bins in the other. 

The design of these bins is unusual. In my old store 
I used ordinary bins for sugar, oatmeal and other 
similar stock. They necessitated extra handling, for the 
goods had to be scooped from the barrels into the bins. 
I noticed that a competitor vStores the barrels beneath the 
shelving and puts up his goods directly from them. I 
now secure the advantages of both ^systems by making 
the lower sections of the cabinet large enough to admit 
barrels and hide them from view. A foot or so of the 
shelf directly above each compartment is hinged to form 
a cover. In this way I secure all the neatness of a bin 
and none of its inconveniences. 

Above the bins and drawers in the cabinet are four 
shelves. The first shelf is three feet wide and the others 
are successively a few inches narrower. The chief ad- 
vantage of this style of shelving is its convenience. It 
will hold more goods than any other style and enables 
you to make a full stock display with a very small amount 
of goods. Owing to its receding width, it allows you to 
remove goods from behind without disturbing the front 
row and preserve an unbroken display. At inventory 
time, canned and package goods can be counted without 
removing them from the shelving. The top shelf, which 
is six feet from the floor, I use for display purposes. 

Directly in front of these two grocery cabinets I 
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placed twelve-foot counters. Each counter has eight 
drawers and eight display fronts. The display fronts 
are made by fitting the inner ends of the drawers with 
glass and providing a partition a few inches back of 
them to keep the display goods separate from the bulk 
of the contents. 

Directly in front of the aisle and between the two 
counters and cabinets, the office is located. It is merely 
a desk enclosed in a cage. The location was chosen for 
the sake of convenience and because from it all parts of 
the store are in plain view. 

S HELVING can be made to help sell — plan your fix- 
lures to work with your salesmen aful relieve them 
of the details of getting customers suited from stock. 

The fixtures for Jhe crockery and the five and ten-eent 
goods are like the grocery equipment. The same re- 
ceding shelf plan is used, except that the base is paneled 
and is but eighteen inches high. Five shelves of grad- 
ually decreasing width complete these fixtures. The 
crockery shelving is covered with green felt for display 
purposes. Easels on the shelves and cup hooks screwed 
into the shelf edges are useful, so that customers can 
inspect goods at close range and have liberal aisle room ; 
no counters are placed in front of these departments. 
This arrangement leaves a floor space clear of all ob- 
structions and nearly thirty feet in width. On sales 
days some of this space is used for tables or booths, but 
at all other times remains clear. 

All of my fixtures are of ash. Ash is cheaper than 
oak and finishes almost as well 
The window shelves are made four feet deep with 
three-foot paneled backgrounds of ash. These back- 
groonds 1 have found to be of the right height for ordi- 
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nary stock di^pl&yB. When a more pretentioin display » 
planned, a false back can be built to any desired height. 

1 found it necessary to use columns through the center 
of the building, since eliminating them meant e2q)en8ive 
trussing. 1 partly concealed them by building hexagonal 
oak cabinets around them. These cabinets are fitted 
with plate glass shelves and make very useful fixtures, 
particularly adapted to seasonal displays of glass spe> 
cialties and other small wares. 

To get favorable lighting at night, I use electric bulbs 
which demand twelve hundred candle power. A one 
hundred candle power light, with a prismatic shade, 
hangs over each grocery counter, two at equal distances 
from each end of the side wall fixtures, and two in line 
with these near the center of the store. The windows 
are equipped with adjustable bonqet reflectors which 
hold two forty candle power bulbs. 

After using my new building for a considerable length 
of time, I know of no change I should care to make. 
Plans of the building and fixtures have already been 
furnished to other merchants who wish to duplicate my 
successful arrangements. 




T^ON’T yotf m gel into a etore for 1h$ finl time 
^ that you intUncHmy know what the etore repremetet 
CanH you almoelfed that you will get a e^uare deal im fftit 
ploee^ or that you had better keep your eyee open in die other 
plaeef When Ae derke treat you oourteoimy and inM^ 
gently and fov are made to feel that you are weteome, aren*i 
youprettyeure to go out pour road eeen to trade Ae^ 
WeU^ ^Atttie pertm e t i ty , and we utuaBy epeakofitae 
etore pdiey and etore me Ao d im 

-BeaB.1 




XVI 

GUIDING SALESMEN 
AND TACK 



By W. A. Waterbury 
Sales Manager. A. B. Dick Company 


M ap and tack systems are one of the most important 
equipment features of offices which handle travel- 
ing salesmen, selling agents, or a more or less extensive 
mail order business. They are geographical charts that, 
in a way, keep the management of your business under 
close supervision. •They are to the manufacturer or 
merchant as the train charts are to the train dispatcher 
—indicators showing what is going on at every critical 
point 

Yon can make the map and tack system show in con- 
densed form the territory covered by your dealers, 
agents and traveling salesmen. You can use it to lay 
out a salesman’s route and to follow him as he pursues 
it. It keeps you in constant touch with his work and 
lets you know at all times what he is doing and whether 
he is making or losing money. 

The map also tells you at a glance where prospective 
trade lies. It locates fields that have not been de- 
veloped. It shows you where collections are due, and 
where advertising is producing the best results. It may 
he drawn upon for a hundred and one other points im- 
poHant to your businesB. 

As generally used, the map and taek system consists 
sf one more cabinets of shallow drawers, which con- 
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tain the maps required. Sometimes a single drawer is 
used for a map of a single state ; sometimes a drawer will 
contain only a portion of a single state and at other 
times two entire states, according to the character of your 
business and the money you can afford to put into the 
equipment. 

Tacks with different colored heads and balls of differ- 
ent colored twine are used in connection with the maps 
to indicate different business conditions. 

S AliESMEN can be fallowed by map» and tacks, their 
routes scheduled and their work laid out so that 
can be checked from the home office day by day. 

This is the simplest form of a map and tack system. 
Probably no two concerns apply it in exactly the same 
manner. The equipment is merely yie foundation and 
may be regarded as the tool with which to work. 

I have found my way of operating the system to be 
simple and practical. Any one can put it into practice 
at any time without conflicting with other interests. 

I will take as an example my company, which employs 
fifty to a hundred salesmen to handle and sell a market- 
able article that is in more or less demand in all parts of 
the country. In addition to the salesmen on the road, 
I have a resident sales organization of dealers and agents 
who are under contract to handle my line of goods and 
who have, under the contract, exclusive rights to the 
sales in their territories. These agents are scattered. 
Some control a single town or city, othens an entire 
county, and some a state. 

As I have no right to operate in districts allotted to 
exclusive agents, I have to keep my traveling salesmen 
out of their territory. In order to do this, it is im- 
portant that exclusive territories be designated on thitt 
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maps. 1 give an exclusive contract to a resident agent 
or dealer who can secure more business, or the same 
amount of business, at less cost than 1 can through my 
traveling men. It is vital that I keep myself informed 
of his productiveness and prevent it from diminishing. 
To do this I use white tacks. 

A white tack indicates an exclusive agent. If he con- 
trols a town or city, a single white tack inserted at that 
point on the map is sufficient. If he covers a county or 
large territory, a line of white tacks along the county 
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ti)RM8 I and II: The card at the top it filed by ettirs to locate the 
agmTi name, address and terrilory. The htrer card isjUed by the agent's 
name in o general index and gives a cross referenre to the territory cards 


or territorial boundaries, a black string connecting them, 
and a white tack to mark the agent’s headquarters in a 
town or city, show the district covered and the per- 
n^anent address of the man in charge. If a territory 
lias mate than one agent, two white tacks indicate the 
iMt 
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It is, of eoune, enentiai that thare i&onld be a way 
of naming agents by inspecting the map. T^e index 
card shown in Form 1, supplies this information. 
A drawer in a card cabinet, subdivided according to 
states, cities and names, will hold the cards. The cards 
appear under the names of the cities tacked in white 
and contain the names and addresses of the agents and a 
description of the territories. Duplicate cards (Form 
II) containing only the names and addresses are kept 
separately with the cards of all the other agents, ar> 
ranged alphabetically by names. 

One glance at the map shows the territory controlled 
by an exclusive agent. Reference to the first card filed 
under the name of the city he uses as headquarters 
shows who he is and the territory he controls. The sec- 
ond card gives only his name and address. It is the 
cross index and locates the territory and address of an 
agent who is mentioned only by name in correspondence. 
Reference to the map makes the information about him 
complete. 

On receipt of an inquiry I consult the map and the 
town or city that famished the prospect. The original 
inquiry is given a number, and all future dealings or 
correspondence with the inquirer is conducted under 
that number. An index card (Form III) which car- 
ries the name and address of the prospect is given a 
corresponding number. We do not file correspondence 
about prospective business in the general office file until 
the inquirer has been sold, but file it separately nnd by 
consecutive numbers. The number of the card acts as 
a guide for locating the correspondence. These earia 
are filed alphabetically by states, cities, and nair t w , 

As Boon as a prospect has been aeeored, iha 
tMred in bla<^, a number given and an index caid Mai 
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ont, I seikl circular matter, prices and other necessary 
information. Two carbon copies of the letter are made. 
The stenographer attaches one to the original commnni* 
cation for temporary filing, and forwards the other, 
with an appropriate letter, to the agent controlling the 
territory from which the prospect answered. I never 
send the original communication to an agent, but write a 
reply worded so that he can understand the purport of 
the original inquiry. If this is ambiguous, I attach a 
copy of the inquiry. 

The black tack remains in the map until the resident 
agent notifies the home office of a sale. After a sale it 
is removed and a blue tack substituted. If the cards 
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FORMS III and IV: The card aithetopUa **pro9pect" record, and girea 
Ae name and addrees of a poenble eusUmer, The lower card $how» the 
addrmi mAednle by wkidi taleemm on ike road are followed with eorrc* 
epondence from ike home office 

show other prospective business in the same city, both 
bine and black tacks appear. The proper index card 
^ marked **8old” and transferred to the back of all 
Cirda in that state into a *'aold*’ compartment The 
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e<^partment is arranged alphabetically under cuS' 
tomers* names. The correspondence, which can be lo- 
cated by the number on the card, is removed from the 
numerical file and transferred to the general file. 

Thus a black and blue tack indicate business accom- 
plished and work still to be done, and reference to the 
cards, the correspondence and the “sold’' cards shows 
instantly the prospective trade and the sales. A sum- 
mary of the business done in any town can be con- 
veniently kept on a card in the “sold” file. In this 
manner the amount of business done by any agent for 
any period of time cau l>e quickly ascertained. 

Sometimes it is difficult to induce the agent to notify 
you whefi he makes a sale to a prospect you have re- 
ferred to him. Usually a reminder will secure action. 
A monthly statement of the sales enables you to tack up 
the maps, add to your cards and assemble a complete 
statement of the business done in an agent’s territory. 

H ALPACK, a 9<deman, is routed by the map and 
tack system and his trip here explained so that you 
can follow him and watch him at work. 

Open territory methods can, perhaps, be best illus- 
trated with Figure III, showing a section of Michigan. I 
will suppose that this part of the state has no exclusive 
agents, but is covered by three traveling men, Halpack, 
Maxton and Casey, routed from Chicago, the home 
<^ce. We can take Halpack as an illustration. For ex- 
ample, let us suppose he travels from temporary head- 
quarters at Coldwater. Consequently Coldwater bears 
a plaid tack. Since this territory is not surrounded by 
taeks and string, it is not exclusive. It is under ^e 
eontrol of the general office and covered by a salesman. 
Reference to the index card under “Coldwater, Midi- 
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nOUREUI: Thuconm<4Ui^iigmha»bemrmdtdb^ 
ffldb a saleman imling fnm Coldwater U> Qnmd Rapiii to 

f muiey wd back thnnigh Adrian, The vhiU iaeke refresnU exduem 
amte; IA« bfodk, inquirw: and parvU oxet are vlaeed at Orand Rapide 
and BaUU Creek to deetgnate epeeiat bueineee. 



igm,” iBdiowa that Halpaek k in <diafge. I find blaok 
taels in numerous towns and cities scattered throughout 
tiiis section of the state, and go to the index cards to 
obtain numbers locating correspondence in the numerical 
file. Letters so obtained enable me to analyze condi- 
^ns and lay out a route for Halpaek to follow. 1 must 
arrange his route so that he will not come in conflict 
with Maxton, who operates from Eaton Rapids, and 
other travelers in contiguous districts. I substitute 
plaid tacks for black ones in towns where I have pros- 
pective business which I desire Halpaek to visit on the 
present trip. Examinations of the railroads and the 
junction points give me the following route: Cold- 
water to Sturgis, Three Rivers, Schoolcraft, Kalamazoo, 
Richland Junction, Allegan, Monteith, Wayland, Grand- 
ville, Grand Rapids (a purple tack ia Grand Rapids in- 
dicates special business; reference to the index card 
idiows it to be an important collection and all papers- 
connected with it are in possession of the credit depart- 
ment, waiting to be called for), Middleville, Hastings, 
Nashville, Charlotte, Battle Creek (purple tack, col- 
lectiem), Marshall, Albion, Homer, Hanover, Addison, 
Jackson, Manchester, Tecumseh, Dundee (beyond the 
limits of the map shown on the illustration), Adrian, 
Hudson, Jonesville and home. 

I now take two strings, red and green, and tie them 
to the Coldwater tack, looping the red around the tacks 
in the order above named, until I reach Jonesville, ^ 
Iptfl town before reaching home. This shows the route. 
The object of having the string end at Jonesville is tn 
avoid confusion, as one examining the map might aa» 
maae Halpaek went in a direction opposite to my rooi^ 
ingi if the string was continued \mck to tiic OoUhialsr 
tack. The green string is dso tied tn the Ooldwaittr 
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tat it l«*e- ^ *>*» “ Halpadt dew* <ta 
first town (Sturgis), he notifies the home offioe by wfaw 
(or by if he is traveling slowly), and the gremi 
string is looped around the Sturgis tack, and so m 
during his complete route. A glance at the map witt 
always show the last town cleared. The next town is, 
therefore, the place where Halpack can be readied by 
wire or letter. 

It is important that notices of departures should be 
immediately recorded on the map with the loose string. 
Reports of the business transacted and the sales made 
are sent to the home office daily and the r^ords are 
handled along the general lines already explained. 

P utting your finger on a talesman who it out on Use 
road is an eaey matter if you are using map and 
tack methods tdhieh constantly keep careful tab on him. 


To locate a traveling man who is moving over a 
tacked route, as for instance, Halpack, reference is made 
to his card in the index file (Coldwater). Previous to 
his departure from a town or city he wires his time of 
departure and his hotel or mail address in the next town, 
and sends this information as far in advance of h» de- 
parture as practicable. If circumstances will pemdt, 
he sends this information by mail. As soon as I re- 
ceive it I have the time of departure, date, name of the 
next town and mail address recorded on the card, v*ieh 
is available to any one who has occasion to communicate 
with him. Form TV shows the form of card used for 
tifis purpose. It indicates, for instance, that H. C. Hal- 
pa«k left Schoolcraft July 11, 6.30 p. m., and that ho 
dmuld be addressed at the Hem House, Kalamazoo, until 
taother notice arrives. In flie case of a traveler mov- 
ing too rai^y to permit the use of his dqmrture 
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'-'^WsaM^pm is inte^cd to cover the mov^nenli if 8ai- 
|>sdCi who travds rapidly. In the case of a tovder 
moving more slowly, the mails may be utilised instead 
of the wires. If ^is is done, as much notice as pos- 
sible in advance of departure should be given. 

As fast as a town is cleared and the ccwrrespondence, 
reports, and orders sent in, if unfinished or prospective 
business remains, the black tack is restored* 

If all business is cleaned up and there is no furlhier 
necessity for returning, and credits have been taken, a 
blue tack is substituted for the black. A town may bear 
a black and a blue tack— indicating prospective business 
and sales consummated. The maps show where your 
business is coming from. A prep<snderance of blade 
tacks and a scarcity of blue in territory regularly and 
properly travded indicates weak representation or an 
unprolidc ield. A change of representatives may alter 
the situation, or the failure to get a satisfactory budness 
may be due to causes ne^ling careful study. 
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Efficiency as a Habit 

TT is not Iho l‘(‘llo\v who is jumping up and 
* down all tlio time who produces the best re- 
sults. It is the i’eliiov who keeps his human 
machine in ^'oo 1 shaptMisin*; his bruin and doing 
some good eousislcnl thinking. 

Just in proportion as \v(‘ get ourselves trained 
into luil)its of rigid thinking and the forming (d 
habits of accura:*y, habits of sin<‘crity, h;d)its of 
honesty, just so much h jv(‘ we got out of our 
will power, leaving iis frc(‘ to do bigger things 
that our brain ought to be d«)ing. Old thoughts 
are easy, bi'caiise they go through the same 
channel, but new thoughts an* hard. 

You know Ave sometimes get I h<‘ wrong concep- 
tion; that the way of increased eflh icney is to 
S[)eed up and go a whole hd faster, but, really, 
increased efficiency is going Dj be the careful, 
thoughtful, syst(‘inatic working out of these 
things and the avoidance of waste. 

The last fifty years was given to the improve- 
ment of machinery. The next fifty years must 
be given to the human machine. 




K, A. DHKDS 

Vicf~Prt'sulffi(, Sational Cash Register Company 
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LEARNING TRADE CONDITIONS 
FROM FIELD MEN 

By Hufh K. Uanrif 

T O WRITE “ginger letters,** post comparativB 
soores and award prizes, is comparativeljr easy 
work, but that is not enough. The sales manager of to- 
day must have specific and actual knowledge of condi- 
tions in the held to make his help count. His difficulty 
lies in getting salesmen’s reports which, in condenaedl 
form, accurately picture each customer with whom the 
house deals. 

A sales manager who makes his percentage of returns 
climb steadily month by month, achieves results by a 
system of daily reports which graphically give him a 
bird’s-^e view of business done, and which ke^ him 
in dose personal touch with his men and their oastommrs 
at all times. The house handles a wide variety of goods 
and the reports permit him to study and know his cus- 
tomei^s business and to discern and instantly correct 
erroTB of salesmen in handling trade, 
the system shows the weakness of salesmen as well as 
strmigth. It is not based on lump sums of goods 
sold, but i^ows die distribution oi Sales over the enliio 
^dli|Q 0 ^lmiiffiiedby the Monthly telmlidl^ 
^ ^^4iieii*Ssilieels 0ve ^ cdBeers the ooiiw 
1o niihe an ae^rate mmf of bu&ii' 
p piMiis pndijli and iribere losses Ui 
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lorn up And iQggest possibilitieB of oipannoa or re- 
trendmient. 

The customer report used, five by seven inches in 
size, is indexed by salesmen’s routes and by towns. Each 
route has a separate drawer. Towns are divided alpha- 
betically. The top of the sheet carries the name of the 
salesman and time of call, together with the name land 
address of the customer. The column at the left itemizes 
the lines of goods sold by the house ; the remaining ten 
columns on the sheet are filled in by the salesmen. Trip 
sales are recorded in their proper columns and prospect- 
ive orders are indicated and kept track of. 

VERY aala manager haa naked at one time or another 
Hjfor ihia tested which enablea one house to 
cheek on rivals* aetivitp and shape its work accordingly. 

If the dealer is heavily stocked, his leading lines are 
given and the sales manager, by comparing the columns 
** Leading Lines” and “Exclusive In,” may gather daily 
knowledge of his rivals* work in competing territory and 
may organize his force to meet it. A check in the 
catalog columns shows that the dealer is supplied, but 
an “x” warns the office to forward the book. The most 
important of all is the first column. Here every line on 
which to write a letter is specified. With this informa- 
tion before him, the correspondent can write letters on 
specific topics and omit generalities which lead nowhere. 

Financial standing, ability and responsibility, class 
of trade and local business conditions, together with aay^, 
gOMip of interest to the credit men or the sales man* 
agar, are shown on the back of the sheet The schema 
as tried out k practical and oomprehmisive from the aal# 
ananager'a point of view. The saleaaMii lodk upoii it # 
m oHMve aid and are glad to use it 
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Easily adaptable to any manufacturer, jobber or 
wholesaler by simply making the proper classification 
of lines, the report gives an intimate index of actual 
conditions at every point on a man’s route. 

The reports furnish topics for discussion at the sales- 
men’s quarterly conventions. Tabulation of the sheets 
may show a wholesale grocery force that candy sales fall 
below the average maintained in other lines. By getting 
salesmen to compare notes, exchange experiences, repeat 
criticism and explain failures and analyze their talk, the 
cause of the trouble can be found. If it lies in selling, 
emphasis can bo placed on the candy sales campaign 
and the leading lines’ advertising and selling appropria- 
tions reduced to make up the difference. If the trouble 
lies in manufacturing or buying, steps are taken to cor- 
rect the error. 

« 

The tabulated reports are an inspiration for head- 
quarters and for the road man. They raise house con- 
ventions above a dry, uninteresting routine level. But 
most important of all the results achieved by the reports 
on individual customers, is the close supervision of pros- 
pects’ and customers’ lists which they allow. They per- 
mit the right sort of letters to be written-personal, 
friendly, specific. 

T TNPORTUNATE, tnieeA *> tfu merehant who koi mt 
^ learned that there it a kind qf jnMieiiy more nolMUt 
abm whieh he pave for in magannet and nempapen. 

It it alia very tinple problem to the modetl mer^ani mho 
undartUmdt hwnan nature and u)ho ndtura&y idonHifitt 
telfeontpieuoutiy with (hotemoeemenit and enterpnemii^^ 
oMraetfaeorabU publie attention, 

— Dumui A. De Ifeme 

Jkmeof •! riAUutr, Tto umtnt Cmpm 
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WHAT YOUR SALESMEN 
SHOULD REPORT 


By B. C. Bean 


S alesmen calling upon the trade, handle informa- 
tion of use to the sales and credit departments. 
Formerly this information was secured from the sales- 
man’s letters. In some cases it was necessary, in order 
to get in complete data, for the salesman to send in his 
orders, a route card^ an expense book, and then write 
one or two letters to report on special trade conditions. 
The tendency now is to condense and compact informa- 
tion as much as possible. This acts in two ways; (1) 
it gives the salesman less writing to do, while greatly 
extending the amount of information, and (2) compacts 
records for easy and quick reference. 

Specifically, modem business methods call for one or 
more of the following; (1) a salesman’s report showing 
the day’s work and the conditions of trade; (2) a list 
of prospective customers, showing date of calls, sales, 
and BO on; (3) a catalog of customers and prospects, 
secured from the combined sales force; (4) a report of 
salcB and collections, showing cmnparative records of 
present and past business; (5) a weekly, monthly, or an- 
imal compilation card. 

Form I is designed as the simplest form of report ad- 
admiUe. Tliis m planned to check on the road man who 
HBrirn ftm the sales msnsger’s list This list msy be 
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furnished to the traveler in typewritten form or the 
report card may be partially filled out in the office and 
sent out for completion. 

After the salesman visits the town, he forwards his 


SALESMAN'S REPORT CARO 
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1' IVfuitn the galcsvutn maili in a report card like this, he 
tfiws the sales manager a detailed ovtline of conditions among his cusUmers 
tn a town. The card serves also as a check on the salesmasCs actieilg 


card to the home office, where it is checked and filed 
under his guide card. A separate card is made for each 
town, so if several towns are visited in a day, a corre- 
sponding number of cards will be forwarded. The w- 
verse side of the card may contain an itemized daily 
pense account, a summary or duplicate of orders, or both* 

This one card system, though simple, is quite thr- 
ough. It will be found a good 83rBtem for introductory 
use, or where a firm does not have many salesmen. 

When it is dedrable to itemise selling arpAn^ 
fully and make a comparative record to determine sell* 
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ing costs of certain lines, a two card record will be 
found very satisfactory. This record is more detailed 
than the one card system and can be made as searching 
as desired. 

The two card system may be used by any mercantile 
house employing road men. The salesman makes his 
report each week — or as desired— either by the regular 
expense book or on a card, and this account is compiled 
on Form II, designed to show in the most compact form 
the itemized expense, the total sales, and the grand total 
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POBM II: The gaUsmani weekly report is tabidated on this card, 
liemimi etpenssp Mol sales, and a summary of the money in hand at tits 
md of each week can all be shown on a oaxd 


for the week. If so desired this card may be taken as a 
basia from which to make up the ledger charges against 
in^vidnal lines of goods. 

; the back of this card (Form III) shows sales, cob 












leetioai, mailing poi&ta» and route. By omnparing one 
week’s cards with another’s, the comparative yield of 
territory on various trips will be shown. When a new 
salesman is given a territory or salesmen exchange terri- 



FORHS III (md IV: The wider form ie the rmree qf FORM IL On 
it pou con show in a general wap eaiee, ooUeetume, mailing poude and 
roMiM. The other card it need to eummariufigwm om w r wtehe 


tories, the sales manager can obtain a line on the selling 
ability of the man in the field 
Compilation of collections and expenses can be sum- 
marized as desired on Form IV. In the form idiown 
there is room for twenty-six weeks, and one card printed 
on both sides will be sufficient for the selling record of a 
road man for a year. The special features of this two 
card system are: (1) simplicity, rel|uml^; Uttle extra 
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labor; (2) eompletenefls and aeoessibility of records; (3) 
exact information as to daily route and address of sales- 
man; (4) elasticity, permitting subdivisions and classifi- 
cations giving special information. 

C oncentrating taUmm on the unes which 

they habUuaUy tell beet can eaeily be aeeomplieked 
by thie simple and tucccerful plan far using colored cards. 

By using cards of different colors, departmental classi- 
fication may be made. For instance, if a house has two 
classes of salesmen — those selling goods from one depart- 
ment and those selling from more than one department 
— the first class can be given a single color and the 
second group a different color for each department. This 
permits comparison of expenses to sales, enables the 
sales manager to determine with what particular line a 
certain salesman does the best, and allows close scrutiny 
of the selling records in many other ways. 

Lists of customers and prospects are of value to the 
sales manager, and it is essential that they be compact, 
accessible and accurate. In selling the city trade, Form 
V, or some modification of it, is useful. Different colors 
represent districts of a compact territory, as many 
colors being used as there are selling districts. The card 
is practically self-explanatory in its make-up and may 
embody any special features desired. Thus the notations 
**f,” and **g” after the date in the space for 
“calls,” refer to a code used to indicate the results of 
salesmen’s visita The key to this code follows: 
ar— Not buying, 
b— -Buyer out 

f— Firm overstocked and not buying. 
f--8eeured prcmiise from buyer to give us a fair 
sliare of trade. 
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Information not covered by a key letter goes under 
“Remarks.” 

The salesman routes his cards in the office, takes 
them with him on his calls, makes his notations, and re- 
turns his card each evening to the cabinet where they 
are filed, the date tab being set to indicate the probable 
or exact date the next call should be made. 

By modifying Form V as desired, a list of actual or 



FORM V: The cards here ehovm are ueed for dtp routes, each district 
hosing a separate color. The “o,” **c/' and **/’ cfter **eails** refer to a 
code covering conditions encountered at each visit. The saUsmm take Ike 
cards unih ihem,jm in the necessary notes on their routes, and file them away 
eaA evening under foUow^p date tabs 

prospective customers can be arranged and the form 
may be easily changed to suit the requirements of more 
extended territories. Classification of sales may also be 
effected by individual tabs on the cards and the edora 
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used to distinguish the salesmen’s customers. The 
ordinary daily or monthly follow-up cards may be used, 
too, in arranging for the care of prospective business. 

There is no line of business that can not use one or 
more of the foregoing records. They may be modified 
and extended to suit the particular line you sell and will 
be of direct use in keeping the sales manager in touch 
with his salesmen, his buyers, and his expenses. 

Selling records, unlike production records, are simple 
and can be kept with absolute accuracy. The ratio 
of sales to expenses may be determined to the fraction of 
a cent, for instance, and when the record extends over 
a considerable length of time, such a history determines 
with mathematical exactness the worth of a salesman in 
the territory which he has worked. The importance of 
this is not to be under-rated. It has often been held 
that the value of the salesman is an indeterminable or 
inexact quantity. This has often been because the r<*- 
sources of the territorj’ in which a sales force worked 
were unknown — the result of a lack of systematic records 
in the past. No manager can get correct impressions 
except from sales summaries, and these should be com- 
pact and in the best form for continuous study and 
everyday contact. 

CS3 


TMD you wr flop to think how much your own preoenee 
moment u required at your %Bwk; how dependent 
uourderke oreonyoufor prieee, and narkinq bill*; how many 
iiei* you haee from your auUmer* because no two clerk* 
eterduerye tketamefor an off quantiiy of an odd articled The 
menhani dunddoeoidthe** petty vritaiion* to himself and to 
hie euetomer*. 


— D»vid W. Einlelt 
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FOLLOWING AND REPORTING 
CITY SALES 

By Kendall Banning 


S IMPLE systems by which each city salesman may be 
made to conduct his own follow-up on prospects, 
under the supervision of the company, are valuable time 
savers. One tested out by an Eastern manufacturing 
firm, has been adopted by the sales department of four 
large companies. f 

This system centers in a small leather booklet, three 
by five inches, which each salesman carries. In this 
book are bound, in loose leaf form, one hundred or more 
of the cards illustrated in Form I. These cards alter- 
nate in color, yellow and white, throughout the book. 

Every time the salesman encounters a firm he makes 
a record of the interview on the yellow sheet and a car- 
bon copy on the white sheet. On this sheet he writes, 
with indelible pencil, the essential information to be 
remembered, the name of the customer, Ihe address, the 
date of the interview, the name of the honse buyer and 
the kind of business followed. Since the forms repro- 
duced here as examples of this system are used by a 
firm manufacturing safes, provision is made on them for 
information about the safe to be replaced or taken in 
exchange. 

Space is also provided for a brief comment m the 
prospects of aeUing, and a note made of the priees 
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which have been quoted, the number of the floor to 
which delivery must be made and the date on which the 
salesman believes that a follow-up call should be made. 
The salesman then signs this slip and deposits both the 
original and the carbon in a basket. 

Every day these slips are collected by the ‘*item 
clerk.” The original slip is filed chronologically, under 
the date on w’hich the salesman is to make the next call. 
The white slip is filed geographically, according to the 
district in which the “item” is located. 

Every night the “item clerk” selects from the file 
those yellow slii'® on which are indicated the calls to 
be made on the following day. These slips are taken 
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^RM I: The card here ekoten i$ fitted out for the general foUovyap 
jUe vratpedi. The manager is able to go over the file (md vieualiu the 
salesman's activity in a territory 


from the file and placed in a small compartment in a 
cabinet vdiich serves as the salesmen’s postoffiee, and in 
i^ch all directions and correspondence are found by the 
aaleamen the first thing in the morning. Each of theaa 
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compartments is numbered and devoted exclusively to 
the use of one salesman. In this way the memoranda of 
calls to be made on that day are not only brought to the 
attention of each salesman^ but are placed before him in 
his own handwriting. The white slips are left in the 
geographical file for reference. 

As soon as the salesman makes these follow-up calls, 
he arranges a return call report, illustrated in Form 
IL The first of these return call reports is made out on 
a pink slip, on which is recorded the name of the firm, 
its address, the date of the call, the buyer’s name and 
whatever comment is necessar>\ At the bottom of the 



FORMS II and III: The *‘return call report" {back card) shovm here is 
JiUed out Mtcr the salesman's second inierriew, and can be used as a follow-up 
for a third talk. Form III {front card) is kept by the salesmans— a dutk 
mark by one of Jie numW« remi^ him of the next call date 


slip a space is provided for a reference to the date of the 
next call. These pink slips are then filed chronologically 
in the same cabinet which contains the yellow slips. 
They are brought to the attention of the salesman on 
date indicated. 
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Iq the same way a report on the third call la mad6 
out on a gray slip, and the date of the fourth call is 
indicated. Thus a complete and constant record of every 
prospect is kept, not only by the salesman, but by the 
company, which uses the white slips in the permanent 
file as a basis of inquiring into the work which each 
salesman is doing in each geographical district, and 
from which the company may follow the progress of each 
district and call the man’s attention to prospects that 
are not being carefully followed. 

G etting a Une on each talesman in this may intf 
presses the men milk your ability and establishes 
a valuable bond between the home ofvce and the field force. 

^’his supervision by the company of the work of each 
salesman is an advantage to both the sales force and the 
company. In the first place, the system impresses the 
salesman with the necessity of differentiating carefully 
between those firms which are in the market and those 
which are not. Secondly, the status of those who are in 
the field is brought to his attention mechanically and 
regularly, in a form which he can most ea.sily recognize. 
In the third place, the system creates a bond between the 
company and the salesmen, whereby the latter are made 
to recognize the fact that the interests of both are com- 
mon, and that the assigned territories are not to be re- 
garded solely as personal property, to be worked or neg- 
lected at will, but must be cultivated by cooperation. 

This system may be applied with modifications to the 
sales force of every manufacturing house whose salesmen 
make personal city solicitations. Whether these memo- 
randa amount to one per cent or twenty-five per cent of 
the total calls which are made, the follow-up slips are of 
value in keeping the territory carefully covered. 
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In cases wben sliaip lines are not drawn between 
assigned territories, conflicts between salesmen who are 
trying to interest the same prospect are brought to the 
attention of the company mechanically, by means of the 
geographical file, and adjustments may be made before 
the matter comes to a dispute. 

As each sale is made, the follow-up records are re- 
moved from the follow-up files. In this way, the follow- 
up lists are kept constantly ** alive,*' and the state of 
life of each prospect is indicated by the color slip. The 
salesman knows that a yellow slip is a memorandum for 
a second call, a pink slip for a third call, and a gray 
slip means a fourth call. As each call usually implies 
a continued interest on the part of a prospect, the sales- 
man may plan his day's work in such a way as to give 
his most careful attention to those firms to whom records 
show tliat the greatest amount of care has already been 
given. 


R ecords of 'prospects in kis own possession and 
under his control enable the salesman to use spare 
moments for checking up and thinking out new approaches. 

The salesman who wishes to keep in his own posses- 
sion a permanent record of his prospects may be pro- 
vided with cards like Form III, which remind him of 
the time elapsed since the last call and furnish all 
necessary data regarding quotations. 

These cards the salesman may keep in an individual 
follow-up file. He may classify them in either of two 
ways; by grouping them alphabetically, and using clips 
over the figures at the top to guide him in picking out 
the cards which must be attended to each day; or by dia- 
tributing them in a file with a set of guide cards num* 
bered for each day of the month. The aaoond method it 
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generally found to be the more satisfactory. 

To be successful, a system of this kind does not need 
a great amount of time, but rather faithfulnesai Records 
which call for daily memoranda should be attended to 
every night. The salesman must obey his follow-up. If 
he does, the system will do as much for him as an as- 
sistant salesman. 

This system, although somewhat similar in purpose to 
follow-up systems used in other lines, is novel on ac- 
count of its specific application, and bears many points 
of advantage over the personal notation system, which, as 
a rule, the average solicitor carries on for himself with- 
out the supervision of the company. 




AS a prineijde of law, *‘ca9eai m^or” hdongi to a hygono 
day. It* very ejnstence w a direct admieeiont never to 
he eraeed from hi9tory*s pages, that there too* a time when the 
•eiler of goods was unscrupulous, so unscrupulous that tiw 
law gave the task of rtf arming him up as a bad job, and 
eaid: **Let the buyer bewoareT* 

But what the law would not even undertake. Business did. 
What aU the jails in Chrisiendom txndd nk do. Business 
ad. For Business, by making honesty pay, has mads 
“eaasat emptor" a dead doctrine, 

—John J. Roberts 
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SHORT-CUT REAL ESTATE 
RECORDS 

By Z. F. WlndcR 
Browne, Windes and Company 


P rospects by the hundreds are annually met by 
the real estate man. lie makes hundreds of listing, 
offering, selling transactions in a week. His brain is so 
stocked with details of current business that he must 
have either a phenomenal memory back of his forehead 
or else he ought to have a system of written records 
which will act as a memory for him — records that he 
can turn to and find what he wants when he wants it, 
records that will do his remembering for him better than 
he can ever do it himself.” 

In about these words my partner and I summarized a 
problem one night when neither of us was able to recall 
whether a certain property had been offered to a certain 
prospect. It was one of several incidents urging us to 
find a method of keeping reliable and convenient data 
about past and current transactions. 

Such a method we found. Thousands of properties 
and customers in all their multifarious relations to our 
firm are through our numbering system condensed into 
two volumes of records, our Property Book and Cus- 
tomers’ Book. Exact information about any of the 
items we have handled since we installed these records 
can be gained in a few minutes by turning to the proper 
page hi one or both of these books. 
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We devised a form to contain the name and address 
of each prospective customer, with the offerings made 
to that customer. At the top of this form is placed a 
customer number. The use of a number for each prop- 
erty and each customer applies also to our Property 
Book. In this, each property number, in order, is placed 
at the top of a column; underneath are written the 
numbers of all the customers to whom that property has 
been submitted and the day on which they saw the 
property or were told of its location. Thus, we have a 
constant record of the prospects to whom each property 
has been submitted. 

R eal estate dealers will ajypr&'iaie the value of Windes* 
system for telling the owner exactly what has been 
done in the effort to sell his property. 

• 

More than once an owner has come in to demand why 
his property wasn’t selling. In such a case, we turn to 
the records and give him the names and addresses of 
persons who have had his property offered to them. 
Such a record of selling efforts is convincing. A cus- 
tomer’s number under a property number in this book 
means that the customer has either personally visited 
the property, or, not having opportunity to make a 
personal visit, has received a photograph and description 
with the address. 

In a Customer’s Book, laid out in the same way, each 
prospect enters numerically. When a property is sub- 
mitted to him, the number of the property and the date 
of the offering are entered. If a prospect’s face is 
familiar, he is looked up. The alphabetical card file of 
customers tells us his number, and if he was formerly a 
customer we look up the offerings made him. His real 
Mate disposition and methods may be recalled from the 
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records of dve or ten years back and the information 
has sometimes proved of value. The few persons who 
waste time by looking at many properties and never 
buying are fairly well known. Such a person would 
have to make his buying intentions clear before we 
would go far with him. When we close the office to go 
to dinner or to keep business appointments, as some- 
times happens, the front windows go right on with their 
selling function. 

The Property Book records serve also as a protection. 
Frequently we send owners a list of numbers indicating 
the customers to whom his property has been submitted. 
This informs the restless owner that we are busy show- 
ing his property, and reminds him that should any of 
these prospects purchase direct, without consulting us, 
that we are entitled to the commission 

We estimate that our yearly loss is from $2,000 to 
$3,000 through supposed prospects tipping off the owner- 
ship of properties we have listed. If a relative or an 
employer of one of our prospects makes a direct pur- 
chase of a property we have listed, the probabilities are 
that we effected the sale. If the owner is fair to us he 
will pay us the commission. Sending a letter to an 
owner giving him the numbers of all who have seen his 
property acts as a check on the leas scrupulous. Our 
yearly loss in this respect is much less, we believe, be- 
cause of our Property Book records. 

A young man came in one day and asked about a 
certain house and lot He assum^ a keen interest and 
was told the location. A month later we learned that 
the property had been sold. The buyer was a stranger 
to US; we had no record of him. We did find out, how^ 
ew, that the buyer’s sta&ograpkr was the same jwog 
man who had come to ua and shown sudi hemt inlanit 
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in the property. We might have taken the case to court 
had not the former owner been a neighbor of mine! 

^ We can never tell what minute a little entry jotted 
down among many others years ago may be lifted from a 



FORMS I and II: Records which show by numbers every property of~ 
to each euetomer are kepi in the **CtistomeTs' Book’* shown here 
AU eusiomers to vmm a property has been offered are entered in 
the ** Property Book** (below). Exact injormation about any transaction 
for years back eon be gained in a Jew moments from these books 


cold, dead record into a live item giving us the ad- 
vantage in a business transaction today. 

How much we are spending to push a property is 
shown by these records and guides us. The amount of 
our time and attention given a house and lot is fairly 
Well indicated by the list of customer numbers under a 
Imiperty number in the Property Book. It is a hint to 
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118 that either our method of presenting {hat paitieolar 
property is not correct^ or that some other factor, per* 
haps high price or architectural style or location, is 
operating against the sale. Occasionally, it happens that 
many customers have been offered a certain property; 
my memory, “under my hat,’* then tells me nothing 
definite and I turn to our office records and learn that 
we are giving more attention, using up too many hours 
and half days pushing that particular property. So we 
have found that the records check time wastes. 

F ive iimple rtnUine ttept through which property 
paues on hia records are explained hy this suoeesrfid 
lUinois real estate man who has made his methods pay. 

Here are steps through which a property passes in 
our records; 

1. It is entered in either the “Improved Property” 
or “Vacant Property” listing book and given tiie list 
number which it retains ever afterward in aU our rec- 
ords. 

2. It is located and marked by its number on our 
large wall map. 

3. It is photographed (if improved property) and a 
description slip written to accompany it for display in 
the window and wall racks. 

4. It is entered serially in the Property Book and 
under its number are entered the numbers of aU cub* 
tomers to whom it is offered. 

5. Its number is entered in the Customers* Book 
under the number of every customer to whom it hi 

“Isn't all this too much bother! Doesn’t it lose tee 
with a lot of details whenever a place is offmd tdf 
sale!” These aiw <{uestte I know ooeur So aoM salsa* 
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men. Howerer, the office stenographer makes all entries 
into the Customers’ Book and Property Book, copying 
from the card file. In the card file each day my partner 
and I enter the offerings of that day, this requiring but 
a few minutes, not more than two hours in a month. 

An 3 rthing we find to work as a selling aid we add to 
our ^stem. We are seeking new helps. For instance, 
we wanted to get a panoramic photograph of our terri- 
tory. It would show landscape and lake view features 
of interest to prospective customers but impossible for 
us adequately to describe. We arranged with an enter- 
prising photographer to send a captive balloon above the 
suburb and ^et a bird’s-eye view picture for us. We 
were to pay him $600 for the negative. He spent $1,200 
on three attempts, all three of the prints showing more 
water than land. This is cited as an instance of how we 
failed to obtain a selling aid we were* after then and are 
still looking for. Until we get it, we must continue to 
show the topography with a map. 

One of our short-cut methods that grew out of ex- 
perience is a Limits Memoranda. This form is sent to 
prospective buyers of farm property. The minds of 
city people frequently are not clear on what kind of 
land, buildings, and surroundings they want in the 
country. Occasionally we had a prospect with only 
vague notions and fantastic dreams about life “far from 
the madding crowd” of the city; days and weeks of 
time were wasted in taking him from one neighborhood 
to another. 

When such a prospect now reads our Limits Memo- 
randa he is pinned down mentally as to the size of the 
farm and house desired, what he is going to use it for, 
wkether he will specialize on chickens, squabs, celery, as- 
paragus, or other produce to which a property may be 
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adaptable* To focus the mind of the prospect and get 
him to think clearly about how much he can spend, what 
are his “limits,’^ to have him while in the city write it 
down in black and white, results for us in a guide which 
tells instantly what it would be useless to show him. 
Some of our prospects, we are sure, do more definite 
thinking over the country life problem when they sit 
down to fill our “Limits’’ than they ever did before. 

B lind deaU are everyday events in the real estate 
dealer*s life^ and specific information from the tax 
warrants at small cost is often worth having. 

It pays to have at hand specific information. For 
this reason we keep a book which records the lot and 
block numbers of every piece of property in our terri- 
tory, Each year our stenographer goes to the county 
court house and examines all the tax warrants for that 
year. The names and addresses of those who pay taxes 
on the various items are copied. 

This book proves a valuable friend on occasion. In 
the real estate business, there is always more or less 
working in the dark. Few other lines have so many 
“blind deals,” so much buying and selling through a 
second and third or even fourth agent. Johnson, for 
all we know, is buying that comer lot for his friend 
Hamilton, who is acting under instructions from his em- 
ployer, John Macey, who is a close associate of Hobbs. 
Hobbs, perhaps has important business reasons why no- 
body should know he is after that comer lot. 

The information copied from tax warrants tells us : 

1. When the property last changed hands. 

2. Whether taxes are paid, 

3. Who paid the last taxes. 

4. Whether the title is bad or good. 




To know these things about a property when a man 
comes in to list it for sale is always an advantage. In 
nearly all cases the owner tells the full truth. Once in 
a while it happens, however, that an owner does not 
have accurate information about his own property* We 
have, at times, warned clients of taxes not paid. In any 
case, if we are in doubt we turn to these records. If we 
find the title bad, we refuse to list the property and we 
save (1) costs of litigation over a bad title and (2) 
costs of advertising and otherwise pushing a property 
which is not salable. 

By having our stenographer go to the county court 
house and copy from the tax warrants, we eliminate the 
fee of the companies who specialize on that service. 
Their fee would amount to several times what it costs 
us. • 

The customer entering our office meets a system that 
has been nearly twenty years in the building and is not 
yet completed. On the walls are the racks of photo- 
graphs of properti^ and descriptions of properties, a 
map for instant location and comparison of properties. 
At one side is a long desk. Back of it on shelves within 
quick reach, are the separate lists of vacant and im- 
proved property, the Property Book, the Customers* 
Book, the card files containing names of live customers 
and current offerings made to them. 

'pHE Hm %» ptuting wken a brniimm hom$ am dnmd 

a wlOt pn II 0 piirfllam qf iSow «ao 4^^ 

mai wrh w M Kif ott riindat amtm, md mOt 

0mtmdbf M 
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HOLDING DEALER TRADE 
UP TO QUOTA 

By W. S. Zimmerman 

C ompact sales records enable the owner and man- 
ager of a small wholesale grocery house on the 
Pacific coast to keep in personal touch with his cus- 
tomers, to cheek over the work of his five traveling 
salesmen and to hold his office ^force to a comparatively 
small unit. Two simple card systems and a ledger sup- 
ply eveiy necessary detail of this information. 

The record is divided into five parts, each one of 
which represents the customers in a salesman's terri- 
tory, The cards of each section are distinguished by a 
number and by a color so that there is no possibility 
of confusion or error. All the correspondence folders 
are kept by a numerical system mid are numbered with 
their section and consecutive number besides having a 
distinctive color. 

Two classes of records are kept. The first (Form 
1) lists the customers by towns and shows each cus- 
tomer’s monthly purchases. The manager, at any time, 
may look over these sales records and see at a glance 
what eustomers are reducing purchases and what new 
aceouiits have been procured. If questions arise about 
any enstomer, his card is laid aside, either for personal 
att eutloc or for discuwon witii the salesman when he 
meal visHs the dBoe, The cards also serve as route 
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cards for the traveling men; in the event of one’s ill- 
ness or resignation, the manager can meet the situation 
with a good knowledge of the territory. This enables 
him to distribute the work among his other salesmen 
until a new man can be secured and broken in. 

The second card (Form II) is the customer’s indi- 
vidual record. The top line on the face of the card is 
divided into squares earr^’ing the numbers 1 to 31 so 
that signals can be clipped to the proper number when 
a customer is to be followed by mail. The second 
line bears the customer’s name and address and the 
terms of sale. The lo’wer portion of the card is used 
for a classification of sales. These are analyzed under 
reference letters, each letter representing a product 
sold by the company. By looking over this record, the 



FORM I: On thu card are listed all tke customers in each town with 
thetr monthly ^trcluMes for a year. The cards are indexed by towns and 
eeery salesman s territory has Us own set of cards, each of a di^incHse odor 

sales manager, on his return from a trip, can tell in a 
few minutes the exact amount of gain or loss in sales in 
any particular line. 

The back of the card serves as a record of over-due 
Meoimte (should such occur) and shows the meane 
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which have been adopted for getting pa 3 nnent. The 
card is ruled into columns which show the amount due, 
the date of the order, the plan of payment, and the date 
and amount of last payment. Plenty of sj^ace is allowed 



FORM II: The customer'^ indmdual record u here skoimi. The 
face of the card (at the top) gives his name, address, reference number and 
credit rating, with sales classified according to lines or products. If his 
account becomes overdue, collection progress is recorded on the reverse tide 
of the same card (lower form) 

for records of letters sent. Y\rhen a collection letter ijf 
mailed, a signal is clipped over the next date on which 
the card needs attention. The use of these signals auto- 
matically brings customers to notice on the day on 
which each should be followed up. 


T HTAL information, if concentrated in a simple, 
V systemedie way, will enable you eareftiUy to watch 
both salesmen and collections during spare moments. 


The man who designed the system has found that these 
cards enable him to keep in close touch with and direct 
the operation of his salesmen, and to follow his cus> 
tomers and collections in spite of the facts that he has to 
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be on the road much of his time and that the time which 
he can give to office work is limited. Vital information 
is concentrated in a small space ; the colors and numbers 
minimize the chances of error, keep the system within 
reasonable limits and save a large amount of the clerical 
labor involved in handling customer records. 

Trials of the scheme by other houses have shown that 
it is satisfactory for businesses which have small sales 
forces, yet distribute varied lines of products. With 
very few modifications, however, the system can be made 
applicable to almost any concern, to provide efficient 
records in the selling departments. 




UVERY saUuman at gome Ume or oUtcr belimes that **ike 
^ other Jeliow' i” territory t> better than his own; that is pari 
qf the sa^man^s creed, 

A man rdio had been reading books on mineralogy and the 
origin qf oil» finally decided that far away up in Canada there 
was a strata of ro^ that indica^ the hidden source ef all ^ 
iroleum. So he mooed aooay and sold his farm in Tvbmmt, 
Pennsylvania. 

The purchaser of the farm, on the day of taking possession, 
took his cattle behind the bam to water tn o brook that had 
been pardy boarded up by his predecessor to divert As flow of 
a thick scum which pMi^ the stream. 

The scum was petroleum. The previous owner for twsndy^ 
three years had literally mads efforts to discard iL T^ 
sheam has sirwe poured hundreds of millions of dollars into 
Ike poekets of its subsequent owners. 


— Baiiow E. Btmdy 
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HOW FACTS AND RECORDS 
INCREASED SALES 

By H. A. Ballon 

ProiMietor. The Ballon Paint Store 


O NE DAY a customer came into my store and asked 
the price of a certain brand of paint 1 told him 
that it was $2.25 a gallon. 

“You’re too high-priced,” he said, as he turned to 
go out “I can get So-and-So’s paint for $1.25.” 

“Wait a minute?” I requested. “Do you know what 
you are getting when you buy the paint you mention!” 
“Well,” he said, “it’s paint, isn’t it!” 

For answer, I stepped to a file and produced a table 
showing the chemical analysis of the paint he had spe- 
cified at the lower price. The test had been made by the 
United States Government, through the Department of 
Agriculture. The formula showed the stuff to contain 
about seven per cent of vegetable oil, three per cent of 
benzine drier, and twenty-four per cent of water, be- 
sides various other ingredients. There was no linseed 
oil whatever. 

Now, I stepped back to the file and got the formula 
for the paint which I had offered him. It showed almost 
ninety-three per cent of linseed oil, seven per cent of tur- 
pentine drier, and one-tenth of one per cent of water. 
The cnshnner was amazed. “What kind of files do yon 
in this store,” he asked. “Is this a bureau of sta- 
He finiriied by purchasing my paint He 
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could scarcely do otherwise in the face of my facts. 

I mention this incident to illustrate my system. I 
have a small paint store. Counting myself there are five 
salesmen in the store, while the clerical staff comprises 
only two persons. Yet I have found system very valu- 
able — quite as much so, I believe, as it is to the big busi- 
ness. 

Without this ready reference file for paint formulas 
I should have lost this sale — and a great many others. I 
believe in systematizing and listing and indexing every- 
thing I know that pertains to my business, so that I can 
get hold of it instantly in an emergency. There is noth- 
ing like knowledge, right from the shoulder, to take a 
man off his feet. 

Another customer came in one day to buy painting 
material. When I fjuoted prices and figured up the 
whole lot he balked. “That’s too much,” he declared. 
“Why, when I painted my house the last time it cost me 
only ninety dollars.” 

Now, if it hadn’t been for my indexed knowledge, 
this customer would have walked out and gone some- 
where else, thinking me a robber. But I stepped to my 
file and get out a chart, of my own construction, show- 
ing graphically just how much each ingredient had in- 
creased in price since the last time this man had painted 
his house. The showing was something like this : 

Tin Cans 18 per cent 

Silica 21 per cent 

Zinc oxide 30 per cent 

Japan drier 22 per cent 

Linseed oil SO per cent 

White 45 per cent 

Tiifpentine 101 per cent 

In the face of this evidence, the customer was eon- 
vineed that the increase did not go into my podeets 
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and be bought his stuff without another word. 

Still another customer, on being given the price on f 
certain product, declared he could get another brand i 
little cheaper. Again I looked in my file and discovered 
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FIGURE JV: How Ballou analyze* the f adore that enter into mceeeeful 
retail eelling ie dwtvn by this chart. Notice that he give* **knowledge of 
goods” first place and ptUs it b^ore selling operations, store methods, stoclc 
records, adverHsing and the dher functions of store management 

that the brand he quoted was put up in packages mar 
terially smaller than my own. The exact size of both 
packages I furnished him, in cubic inches, and he 
bought. 

This is the sort of salesmanship I have cultivated. It 
is the kind that is indisputable, and no one can put 
over any bluff on you. In the first place, I have made 
it part of my business to study the goods on the market 
— ^my own and the other fellow's— and then to write down 
my discoveries and put themiaway where I can get them 
out quickly. I have not sought to discriminate against 
my own goods if they showed any failing. But if they 
dhi^well, the manufacturers always heard from me 
mi§^ quick. 









My files show sot only good qualities^ neamrements 
and weights, but prices. 1 keep posted os the prices of 
eompetisg goods, asd if a mas eomes is asd tells me he 
can buy such-and-such an article at a ^ven figure, I 
know, by referring to my files, whether he is speaking 
from actual knowledge or from hearsay. Other things 
being equal, price is an important consideration, and no 
merchant should neglect to keep himself advised, by 
some ^tematic procedure, qs to the figures his com- 
petitors are quoting. 

B allou kas timpU retxrd* u^ieh males it patsibU 
to check complaints quickly but accurately and pro- 
ted his interests to the customer's satuffaction. 

Then there is another kind of indexed information 
that has proved valuable to me. A farmer came into my 
store and made a complaint that the paint I had sold 
him was scaling off. ‘‘Did you put it on right away?^' 
I asked him. “Yes,^^ he said, “the very next day.” 

This was all I needed. I went to the file where all the 
charge tickets are kept, and soon found the record of 
the sale in question. All the tickets for that day were 
grouped and fastened together, and on the outside ticket 
was written: “Weather, threatening.” Then I turned 
to the day following and found, “Weather, rain.” 

This was enough. “You put on your paint in wet 
weather,” I told him. “Even the best paint fails to 
give satisfaction under those conditions.” 

He imembered, then, that he had painted over wet 
boards, and withdrew his complaint without argument 
All paint manufacturers send out color oarda, bemrv 
m§ samples of the different shades. Often these eaidi 
are nSm elaborate and expensive, yet many retail paini 
deakii toss them into a h^ When they have aft Ift* 
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qnuyf spend from five to twenty minnteB hnnling 
for the proper card, and often fail to find it. To obri- 
ate this difficulty, I spent $20 for a special cabinet, made 
to order. It contained about one hundred pigeon-holes, 
and from them 1 am able to furnish customers almost 
instantly any color card desired. The cabinet is divided 
into labeled sections, and, in addition, has an index at- 
tached to one end. 

We count the waste of motion. For instance, through 
the installation of a self-measuring device, we can now 
draw fifteen gallons of oil in forty-two seconds. By 
the old method it required fifteen minutes. And, with 



FORMS I and II: Ca$k book, ledger and biU book are combined by 
SattoK Oi here jibtm, into a tingle loo»e4eaf volume. From the tuuu 
dt^pRcaia edUt di^ a credit aeeouwt payment it ptt entered, itevmed, ed 
Um frond ei&nawdeme, in ike oath book (Unperform), and a moment later 
mike(mtknmFttadimtkeeti<dtheiop),ind.teeoHdkdfofSmbo^ 


•a eiefstor to the basement and a system of piping, 
mm man can aeeompliih in an hour and a half work that 
iaimmidy required two men eight and a half hours. 

hm a very complete a 3 rstem of racks and sdf- 
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sealinf^ oil cans, and on all of these we have Sgured out 
our saving in time. I know by these reckonings that 
labor is often more costly than improved facilities. The 
waste labor in the average store is tremendous. I offer 
a standing reward of a dollar for every improvement 
suggested whereby we can cut out unnecessary motion. 
A recent rearrangement of some of our shelving was 
made on such a suggestion ; in another instance, a lot of 
stuff that was selling well was moved and made instantly 
accessible. We calculated the trips saved and found 
that the total distance reduction in selling a given quan- 
tity was a mile. 

On the same principle, we aim to reduce to the mini- 
mum the physical labor and time involved in any given 
sale, and to this end we study the various operations 
themselves. For instance, take }he item of paint 
brushes. Go into the average store and ask for a brush, 
and the clerk will lay out one or two on the counter. 
But before he completes the sale he will have to retrace 
his steps to and fro perhaps many times, each time bring- 
ing another brush or two. The whole operation requires 
three or four times the number of minutes needed in my 
store, where the brushes are arranged in drawer-com- 
partments. A whole drawer is taken out and put on 
the counter, and the customer makes his choice from 
the lot 

Then we have reduced to a schedule, so far as possible, 
many of the routine operations connected with the store, 
such as the replenishment of stock, the cleaning and so 
on. We find it better to have fixed times for doing these 
things. Even the window washing is done on a schedule, 
an outside man coming at a speoiM time for that pur^ 
pose. And every Saturday the store is cleaned througii* 
ont thoroughly. You will not find either in the store 
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«elf or m the basement or outer store-house my of the 
rubbish or general uncleanliness that usually attaches 
to a paint store. All the drip-pans are cleaned and all 
accumulations removed from oil cans and other re- 
ceptacles. 

We make it a special point to keep our mailing lists 
as complete as possible. At periodic intervals, for in- 
stance, a man goes out in a buggy and makes a tour 
of every street, and of every road in the surrounding 
country. He notes the condition of the houses, and when 
he finds one that needs painting he records the fact on 
his list. Then, when he gets in, the names are trans- 
ferred to our regular follow-up system. From our vari- 
ous records and from the social register we get the names 
of owners when we are in doubt. 

W HEN a building has been pairUed, BaUou uses a 
system wkieh Iwks three years ahead to the tints 
for another coat and then jogs his customer's memory. 

Whenever we sell paint for a house, barn, factory, or 
any other building, we enter the name on our follow-up 
three years ahead. 

Of all our systems, however, the most interesting and, 
in a way, the most useful, are those which show our 
comparative records. I believe in comparisons, and in 
percentages. My comparative sales records show the 
goods that have gone out of my store by weeks, mmiths, 
and years, arranged in quantities and percentages of in- 
crease. Not only do 1 keep these figures on the main 
products, such as paints and lead and oil, but on all the 
minor items. The different varnishes are itemized in 
percentages of their own, and so are the various other 
goods. I show gains in black ink and losses in red. 
These records not only tell me what I have done, bul 
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tlie^ indicate the most advantageous goods to handle in 
the fatore* Goods that have sold slowly may be dis- 
placed for more profitable stock. A merchant ought to 
know just where his profits are coming from, so that he 
can push the good things. 

All these comparative sales records are aggregated at 
the end of the year, and the result, in the form of a 
heavy black line drawn to a scale, is transferred to a 
chart that shows my annual increase in sales. I have 
this graphic chart-record for each year since I acquired 
the store. 


0 


IDLACE the catalog houses on an equal footing vritk the to- 
^ tailer, large or small, and they andd not do busineM. 
And this eondilion is coming. The country merchant is a 
neoessity. The manufacturer knows this; the jobber knows 
this; and both realize that he must be 'protected in the way of 
yirieci on all standard articles. If all merchandise can be 
marketed through the catalog house direct to the consumer, 
Reaper, quicker, and more saUtfactorily than through the re- 
tailer, then that is the loay to market it. With all the facilities 
at hand for buying, it must not he forgotten that the more vro- 
ffressive people are, the quicker they want their goods. When 
they want a thing 1h^ want it at once, not a week hence. If 
the manufacturer thinks Hie catalog house can distribute kts 
froiuets the best, ^al is the way to market them; but if he 
thinks the retailer is necessary to him, he must protect him, 
and ks is btmnd to realize this. 


—Prank B. Lomas 
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RETAIL CONTROL THROUGH 
SALES RECORDS 

By A. W. Montgomery 


F luctuation in the volume of business by de- 
partments is the one objective on which the gen- 
eral manager of a many line store constantly keeps his 
eye. There may be many side issues, such as adjusting 
complaints, encouraging employees and altering methods 
and plans, but constantly his attention reverts to the 
barometer of trade. What does it register! If below a 
certain mark, what is the trouble? If above, why? He 
must know the reason for variations. His ability to ex- 
pand the business largely depends upon the accuracy 
with which he senses the cause of conations. 

Department One may show by its daily report sales of 
$1,100 in excess of the sales for the corresponding day 
a year previous. This gain may have been due to any 
one of several causes: an advanced season on the line 
carried, heavier advertising, special sales and so forth; 
or it may have been due to a combination of causea. On 
the other hand, Department Two may show sales $900 
less than last season. The reason for the loss may have 
been a backward season, generally depressed busmesa, 
insoiBeient advertising and so forth. In either event 
the actual causes for the gain or loss must be de- 
termined. 

Furthermore, for the previous season^ a period thal 
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covers six months, Department One may have failed by 
fifteen per cent to equal the sales of the season prior to 
it. Department Two, conversely, may have gained 
twenty per cent over the preceding season. In com- 
parison with the one daily report already mentioned, 
this is paradoxical, but averages taken over long periods 
will explain. 

ll^ATCHING the daily ealee JluehialionB enablee you 
VV io get a line on the trend which will loom big at the 
year*t end, and take in time the proper precauiiont. 

A summary of the causes underlying daily fluctua- 
tions for the entire season serves as a basis for determin- 
ing the reasons for a total gain or loss. And these 
season-causes must be determined by watching daily sales 
in each department. The daily sale is the index; its 
total for any period — a week, ten days, thirty days, six 
months— gauges the fluctuation. It tells the percentage 
of gains and losses by departments. These indicate the 
need of cause prescriptions that reach business building 
policies. 

In this respect, there is no difference between a 
M^le line and a many line store, so far as the manage- 
ment is concerned. In the former there are the same 
problems to be met and solved, only fewer of them. In 
the latter, each department is a store, and it is but 
necessary to treat these departments as individual stores 
to obtain the same result. 

If there is any difference, it is this: the smaD mer- 
diant has the one final word when it comes to saying 
definitely what merchandise shall go on the shelves. The 
fliieral manager of tiie big store is often the head mer- 
ihindise man and must keep his hand on the merchan- 
diaa ht all departments, indirectly through assktants. 


It is at this very point that the fluctuation in sales 
must guide him in whatever adjustments he makes. 

Fluctuation in business makes it necessary for the 
general manager to keep track of daily sales; this can 
be done only by watching each department as a unit and 
adding for a total, to ascertain the general increase or 
decrease in trade. 

Each morning at nine o’clock in one store, the gen- 
eral manager gets a daily department report that sum- 
marizes each of the fifty-five departments ; the sales, say, 
for 1912 and 1913, the purchases for 1913, and the esti- 
mated stock for the same periods. This also gauges the 
merchandise purchased in comparison with the sales, the 
bills (in file, the orders for the current month, the month 
ahead, and those for a longer period. 

Sales form the background against which purchases 
are built. Merchandise may be bought for delivery at a 
certain time, and may be countermanded if the loss in 
sales is marked ; or, of course, additional purchases may 
be made if the sales show a decided increase. The gen- 
eral manager must know each morning how far to go, 
because purchases are made daily. 

This daily report starts with the sales check, which is 
either charge, cash or C. 0. D. It matters not which, 
for each must fulfill its function in the total. That func- 
tion is to show the charge and cash business separate 
from the C. 0. D., which is too hazardous to rely uimm 

Sales checks reach the auditing department every 
hour of the day. If a charge or C. 0. D. slip, it makes a 
slight detour by way of the inspector, shipping and 
credit departments. If a cash slip, it goes direct to the 
cashier by way of the inspector and then to the auditing 
department 

The cash sales check is sent with money through ^ 
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tubes to the easbier. The etist(M^ receives t receipt 
and the salesman, simply as a protection, gets a voucher 
bearing the cashier’s stamp. 

The charge check is authorized by a representative of 
the credit department and by the inspector who trans- 
mits it to the auditing department. 

The sales check clearly gives the purchaser and his 
address, the department number, the article bought and 
the amount It is essential for salesmen to make an ac- 
curate record of each sale. Failure to give correct data 
often creates confusion in the auditing department, 
which is responsible for the daily summary. 

T otal daUy tale* figures can he kept tufficienUy 
secret hy this tested method, which also enables you 
to use the salesmen for summarizing sales and returns. 

To avoid further confusion, the salesmen summarize 
their sales each day. These totals are given to the head 
of stock, who then figures all the sales in his department 
and turns the report over to the department buyer or 
assistant buyer. The buyer then forwards it to the head 
bookkeeper. He and the general manager alone know 
the total daily sales. 

The daily sales report from buyer to the auditing de- 
partment is confirmed before it becomes official The 
reports of sales checks and the summary are unofficial 
because they are subject to correction by the auditing 
department After corrections are made, and any miss- 
ing checks or dead C. 0. D. slips traced by the auditing 
department, the report becomes official and is ready to 
form its part in the final department report to the gmi- 
eiml manager. 

The <kpartment report is held until after the etoae of 
busineii each day to go with the final sumnMtryJ 
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is given to the general manager in the meaning/ It is 
only an estimate^ for the dead C. 0. D. business, which 
often amounts to a thousand dollars or more in a big 
store, will not appear until a day or two later. It usu- 
ally takes two or three days for this business to adjust 
itself. Then the general manager gets his final depart- 
ment report. 

The sales report by departments would not give the 
general manager a sufficient basis for finding the cause 
of fluctuation in business and for ascertaining the net 
gains, if a strict watch were not kept on the current pay 
roll. The absence of two salespersons in this depar:- 
ment or that, lateness in arrival at the department, and 
so forth — ^these facts suggest incompetency or ineffi- 
ciency, and might handicap the service to the extent 
that business in the end would show* a heavy decrease. 
This, of course, is cared for by the superintendent. 

Sales reports would also be less important as a barom- 
eter of trade if the cost of doing business for each 
week were not known. Just as sales fix present and 
future purchases, so does the cost of doing business 
govern them. Therefore, the general manager gets each 
Saturday a report of all wages and all sales for the 
week. Each must have its own percentage of fixed ex- 
penses and the sales must bear a fixed ratio to the pay. 
But the daily department report is the real barometer of 
business. The daily report on department organization 
indicates the capacity to handle business. The report on 
individual salaries and sales determines the cost of han- 
dling it The three must be considered together in 
order to read the store’s profit 

Forty-eight hours after a tornado, a Nebrae^ elothier 
who lost his stock in a fire following the storm, col- 
lected hia insurance in full and had new goods on the 
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way to ^ temporafy place of btisi&eas which he opened* 
Neighboring storekeepers labored with adjusters for days 
before getting their settlements; in more than one case 
it was impossible for them to establish their claims to 
anything like the damage they thought they had suf- 
fered. 

The sales records of the fortunate merchant helped 
to secure this quick action from the insurance company. 
Sales records, although always maintained by the larger 
stores, are generally avoided by small dealers who have 
found cost prohibitive. A solution which makes them 
worth their keep has been developed by a western dealer 
who carries a $50,000 clothing stock. Ilis system is 
simple and inexpensive to maintain. With the changes 
individual conditions suggest it can be adapted to a 
store of any size. , 

The plan calls for daily and monthly sales records. 
This permits exhaustive analysis. Live lines may be 
distinguished from ‘‘stickers.^* Inquiries which lead to 
better business are suggested. Failures may be picked 
apart and successful plans may be intelligently followed 
to a satisfying conclusion. And profits put back into 
tile business may be invested where they are certain to 
increase and multiply. 

OIMFLE mi inerpennve to mairUainy this iyglm wed 
^ by a xeeHem retailer pemtiis exhaustive amJytie 
eokieh points the live lines and the slickers. 

Daily sales cards lead the system for store billing. 
Sales for the day are divided as cash and credit items 
and listed by departments. Columns are provided for 
recording the coat of articles sold either on cash or credit 
Jid the rig^t of the card, daily store totals are taken. 
M the end of the month the totals for departments are 




eiiletiktedl and recorded at the bottom ihe «a^ If 
a weekly balance is wanted, the sum of business done 
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form) lighten* hookkteving dviiet in a lumber detder^e qficf, mauA m ike 
alker forme ilhuiraied kdp eterekeepwa, and fhee an aeenrate record ef 
hemneet traneacted oeer the eoitnicr. The etmIrcMtor** order bktnke (emaikr 
farm) are phulfy used bp tkie dealer'e euetomere, vhofind in them an 
femee vap ef oMofcmf againei loeeee due to earioue eaueea * 

during that period is written in red in one of the spaeea 
left vacant by Sunday. 

Daily totals are taken from sales tickets. These are 
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tiie afternoon, the amounts on the slips received are 
added by the bookkeeper. This partial list may then be 
completed in a few minutes after store closing. Conse- 
quently the manager has on his desk a complete record 
of the day’s business before he starts home for the night. 
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FORM V: Each morning a Hore manager can comfore by www* 
tf the report here shown, the precious day's sales with those of the cone- 
spestding date a year b^ort, as well as the stocks on hand, the mils on file, 
and the orders ddioered 

Or he can leave it to be analyzed in the first fresh hour 
of the morning, as he chooses. 

Careful scrutiny of this card is one of his most im- 
portant Falling off of business in one department 
may prompt him to the invention of new sales plans. 
Bttdi of business in another department may act as a 
rentaidear to prompt buying. The effect of business 
diaziges may be shown in another eolumn* The day’s 
work may be reviewed in the light of past performance. 
Is all tl» eard is practically a daily written report from 
' 4qpart»imit heads. 
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In the fom, a eolamn for rettxrsed gooda k omitM 
as it k the custom to deduct the sales value of goods re- 
turned from each department’s total on the day’s busi- 
ness. If such a plan is insufficient, a fourth column 
may be added alongside the charge sales under each de- 
partment heading for handling returns. 

Other features which may be added to the sales card 
with effect, are advertising and weather columns. The 
advertising column shows the space and the mediums 
used for the day. These facts are useful in checking up 
the efficiency of advertising and assist the manager in 
analyzing and comparing past sales records. The 
weather column has a similar purpose. The letter “R” 
for rain serves without further analysis to explain the 
poor sales on a day which ought to have shown a good 
average of returns. ^ 

M onthly saU* »heets arc the hone records of the 
storekeeper who tiMS his experience, express^ in 
sales figures, to guide his progress and routine. 

At the end of the month, the totals of the daily sales 
cards are transferred to the monthly sales sheet. This 
k the basic record of the storekeeper who operates on a 
'taiowledge of past performances. In making it up, the 
total sales, cash and credit, for each department are 
carefully forwarded. Total costs are noted in the 
proper column, and from this data percentages are fig- 
ured and a gross profit and per cent of gross profit ob- 
tained. Then expenses for the month are taken from the 
expense sheets and net profit and per cent of net profit 
for the month figured. At the end of the season or the 
half year, figures fon the period are totaled in the 
eolmnn at the right 

With slight alterations, the system outiined may be 
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allied to amaller stms. For dealers carrying a stock 
of $10,000 or less, the permanent daily sales summaiy 
can be filled in according to the goods sold. Subdivi- 
sions of stock take the place of departments. In addi- 
tion, the daily sheet with the day of the month given, 
but omitting the horizontal rulings, must be kept. This 
remains at the cash register and clerks enter sales on it 
as they make them. At the close of the day the figures 
are totaled and carried to the permanent daily record. 
The monthly sales record is similar to the form used by 
the larger stores. Departments, however, are omitted 
and sales are listed on the permanent daily record. 

, An eastern retailer uses a system for recording sales 
which can be adapted to small store needs and also dove- 
tailed into short-cut bookkeeping plans. When^ sale is 
made, his clerk de^ches the stub of the price ticket and 
places it in a box provided for that pur|)ose. Every 
morning these stubs are collected and the number of 
sales marked in the proper columns on the card index. 

The clerk enters the cost, selling j)rice and lot number 
on the sales ticket, so it is a simple matter for the 
bookkeeper to follow in dollars the number of sales 
shown on the card index. Figures on the sales slips are 
carried to a combined cash book and journal and the 
totals are used in securing each day the daily gross 
profits. These daily totals are then transferred to 
monthly sheets. Charges and C. 0. D. items are posted 
directly from a daily sales sheet to the journal, which 
oairies columns for general accounts, customers’ ac- 
counts and creditors’ accounts. To save the bookkeeper 
the trouble of re-entering the individual items posted 
from the daily sales sheet, only the totals of these col- 
mnns are transferred to ledger accounts. 

The journal is ruled to economize work. The de- 
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scriptiTe spacM asre in the center, and to the left are 
colmnns which care for items to be posted to the general 
ledger. Green lines divide the debits from the credits; 
faint, red and bine lines across the sheet enable the 
iJ^okkeeper quickly to follow and locate place and line. 

This division of the ledger entries into three parts 
affords a daily showing of amounts due on accounts 
payable (credit balance of creditors’ ledger column), 
and amounts due on accounts receivable (debit balance 
of customers’ accounts). 

The debit balance of the cash column shows the cash 
balance in the house and in the bank, the balance of 
the latter item being carried on the check stub as cash. 
The separation of merchandise purchases and sales is 
carried to avoid the too common error of padding sales 
with merchandise returned to manufacturers, which, in 
the case of large items, is enough to disturb percentage 
oalcnlations on profits and expenses. 

The retailer who uses such a system need not depend 
upon the word of his assistants, or upon his memory, 
for details in any section or department. He has at 
hand, when he needs it, an up-to-the-hour picture of his 
store. . Variations continually suggest themselves. The 
system is flexible enough to meet all conditions and is 
IWted only by the ingenuity of the user. 

^FHE weragt oottdta $aU and HiaamagaffojU artfaetori 
^ vdddkwt ear^fmiftBorkouL Datii/reportitfiktlra^ 
in§ mm^ i$ieludin(f iwt, iraadin^ mfoatm am ao an, 
wilk lib# aod iyatma and dala ed ladad at tka/aetorjf, 
ambU tha mam^acturer to JSavra tkeaa atU m a rou^ wof 
amadou, AtmandaiaidifnoaikthmaamaUamM^aam- 
ia§ a km§ fonod^ooH b$ amoiai up, and tka aaorofi eoat nf 
aam aah and tka proJSt lUtarmmm* 
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